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EARTH GARDEN BUILDING BOOK 


Design and build your own house 
Dr Robert Rich and Keith Smith 
Nelson, 1987, 315 pages, illustrated, large format 
paperback. 


This is the book many people have been waiting for since 
they first dreamt of building their own home from 
natural materials in harmony with their surroundings. It 
answers all the questions for Australian owner-builders. 
It's a ‘practical book for dreamers' and it faces the difficult 
subjects square on. What the authors have done is show 
how anyone of average intelligence and reasonable health 
can build their own home, and probably not end up witha 
25 year mortgage at the end of it all. 

"This book is intended to provide an antidote to the 
stereotyped Australian suburban sprawl of red brick 
houses with red tile roofs, set squarely in a rectangle of 
ground," said authors Bob Rich, and former Earth Garden 
publisher and editor, Keith Smith. 
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EARTH GARDEN BINDERS TO 
I PROTECT YOUR COLLECTION 


I 

| These sturdy magazine binders have been produced to | 

| protect your collection of Earth Gardens. Each binder ] 

| snugly holds 12 copies of Earth Garden and prevents J 
tears, dog ears and bent pages. They're tough, and I 
they look attractive on your bookshelf with the Earth l 
Garden name and logo stamped in gold foil on the spine 

l and cover. See page 56 to order. i 
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es) Why spend the rest of your 

life paying someone else for 
your electricity? Here’s how 
to plug in the renewable 
energy of the sun, wind or 
water using an efficient 12V 
or 240V solar electric system, 
wind generator or water tur- 
bine. Run lights, radio, TV, 
computers, tools and 
appliances wherever you live. 


“The major part of this book 
is devoted.to practical issues, 
hardware and actual installa- 
tions. 


“... This book should 
appeal to anyone wth an 


ENERGY WORKS! interest in the supply of 


Home Energy Systems energy to weekenders, farms 
By Keith Smith or other remote dwellings or 
Nelson, Melbourne, 1985, even to the suburban house- 


large format paperback, 211 hold.” — Dr C. J. L. Cornish 
pages, illustrated. O $19.95 of Murdoch University, WA, 
posted. in APACE WA Newletter. 


MAR DBOOK 


Keith and Irene Smith 


A new, revised editon of The Hard Times Handbook is now 
available. As we enter the last decade of the ‘Twentieth 
Century major changes in Australia’s economic and social life 
are taking place. Unemployment, inflation and high interest 
rates continue to make times hard, no matter what our personal 
situation. The book includes over 180 practical household 
tips, over 150 recipes for cheap, healthy meals, how to make 
your own supplics, grow your own food and be prepared for 
emergencies. The German edition of this book sold like 


hotcakes! See page 56 to order. $13 posted. 


Front Cover. Australia's Camel King, Noel Fullarton of Alice 
Springs, flies over a sand dune in the desert Outback during one of 
his camel safaris. We brave the hazards (asore backside on the first 
day) to report on this exciting hoilday. See page 28. 

Back Cover. Many people have written to Earth Garden inthe past 
year about tipis and in this issue we have an article about tipi living. 
The tipi on the back cover is pitched in Central Australia between 
The Olgas (in the background) and Uluru. +This issue's tree tax will 
go to the Braidwood Environment Centre in southern NSW to buy 
tree seedlings to restore the area around the old Braidwood town tip. 
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EARTH GARDEN is Australias Contributions to EARTH GARDEN 


[Founded by Keith & irene 
Smith, 1972. 


Published and edited by 
Camille and Alan Thomas. 


Book Review Editor: Sophie Masson. 


Illustrations by Bronwyn Halls. 


original journal of self-sufficiency and 
alternatives. It is intended as a forum of 
practical ideas, shared knowledge, 
sources and to point towards alternatives 
to unfulfilling consumerist lifestyles. 
It's about putting a roof over your head, 
growing your own food organically, 
aiming for appropriate, renewable home 
energy systems, and surviving - and 
thriving - in the city or the bush, with the 
inner changes which follow when you're 
in harmony with Nature. 

Each issue we donate a portion of the 
cover price to a community group in- 
volved in tree planting or forest conser- 
vation projects to help balance the use of 
the pay tecycled pora used for print- 
ing Earth Garden. We would like to see 


all publishers pay a tree tax. 
BART 
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188 Moreland, 3058. Fax: (054) 241743. 


are welcome — sharing information and 
experiences with other readers streng- 
thens the network of Earth Gardeners. 
Photos, illustrations and dia- 
grams are important when sending us 
contributions. 
Subscribers are sustainers — for sub- 
scription details see page 56. 


We welcome advertisements appropriate 
to the aims and ideals of EARTH 
GARDEN, but reserve the right to re- 
fuse ads at our discretion. Write to us 
for display rates. 

Printed by Industrial Printing & 
Publicity, 122 Dover St, Richmond, 
3121, thanks to Alby, Geoff, John, 
Clarence and the crew. 


Distributed to newsagents by Gordon & 
Gotch Ltd. Melbourne. 


Dear readers, 


Welcome to the spring edition of Earth Garden. 
Daffodils are springing up in the garden here in Victoria’s 
Central Highlands, and winter is slowly ending. My best 
friend — surfing is his major passion in life — told me 
recently how much he longs for summer. I love summer too, 
but wouldn’t like to be without the dramatic changes and 
excitement of a cold winter. Readers in the warm and 
tropical parts of Australia probably think I’m balmy saying 
that. x 

Itsnowed twice here in Trentham this winter, and one 
of the falls was the heaviest for more than ten years. Waking 
up to the silent peace of snowflakes drifting to earth is a truc 
delight. It reminded me of my childhood in the Southern 
Alps of New Zealand, when I would wake up in our little 
town of Wanaka to find every part of the mountainous 
landscape pure white, except for the huge lake smack-bang 
in the middle of the vista. 

The snow this year was particularly remarkable for 
me because the day before the snowfall I had returned from 
five weeks in Central Australia. Because of the contrast 
between the two environments we named it the “Sand and 
Snow” tour. This name was inspired by some of the music 
we’d been listening to while cruising through the desert: a 
tape (“Diesel and Dust’) about a descrt tour by rock band 
Midnight Oil. 

There aren’t many countrics in the world where you 
can get tanned under the desert sun on the back of a camel, 
and a few days later be back at home watching a snowstorm 
while feeding the wood heater. The breathtaking drama of 
so many different aspects of our Australian environment is 
clearly underlined by a trip to the Outback. There’san article 
in this month’s edition about an ‘alternative holiday’ in 
Central Australia — a camel trek in the fossil and artefact- 
rich Rainbow Valley region on the edge of the Simpson 
Desert. 

While in the Outback I was also lucky enough to meet 
some lovely people from Kuranda in north Queensland and 
we spent a wonderful night playing didjeridus and guitars 
around the little fire inside their tipi, pitched between The 
Olgas and Uluru. I was also lucky enough to get permits to 
travel onto Aboriginal land and visit a number of remote 
Aboriginal communities to interview artists and art co- 
ordinators about the internationally-acclaimed Central 
western desert paintings. 

Earth Garden is out later than usual this month 
because I have been hard at work on The EARTH GAR- 
DENER’ S Companion. This is a month by month guide to 
organic gardening, harvesting and planting, written by 
Jackie French and published by Earth Garden. Itis available 
through Earth Garden (see page 49 and page 56) or from 
most newsagencies which stock Earth Garden. Jackie has 
done a wonderful job of providing a scasonal guide to 
anything that needs doing in the average vegetable garden, 
and I’m sure many readers are already finding it an invalu- 
able guide. 


For readers in south eastern Australia, the major issue 
of environmental concern over the past 12 months has been 
the threatened destruction of the pristine National I'stitc 
forests of Victoria’s East Gippsland and those of south cast 
New South Wales. At the end of this month the Victorian 
Government will decide whether to protect these forests for 
future generations and the myriad of plant and animals 
species dependent on the forests for survival (see page 40 for 
more information). 

The alternative is to allow their destruction by a 
short-sighted forest industry which refuses to accept that in 
the next 15 years our softwood imports (from North Amer- 
ica, Europe and New Zealand) will go from 33 percent to 97 
percent. The Australian forest industry should be concen- 
trating on native forest plantations to ensure a viable long- 
term future for Australia’s timber requirements. Anyone 
who has walked through as pinus radiata plantation knows 
what a dead environment itis: no undergrowth, no birds, no 
animals — just the wind whistling by. IVs simply not suited 
to Australia, yet we have. native specics like Eucalyptus 
globulus, the Tasmanian blue gum, which can grow 25 feet 
high in seven years. 

Marginal land that has already been degraded should 
be used for such native plantations, so that vital remaining 
National Estate forests can be left intact. A tree plantation 
should never be mistaken for a native forest. It’s not. It’s a 
crop, just like wheat or oats — all one species, the same 
height, with no bio-diversity, no animal habitats, and no 
natural life cycles. We musn’t Iet the timber industry try to 
tell us that such plantations are forests. They’re not — 
they’re nothing more than tree farms. 

The shortsightedness of timber industry representa- 
lives is amazing: today I was pondering the fact that we 
import tropical rainforest timber which compctes against 
Australian timbers. You’d think that if the timber industry 
really had the interests of timber workcrs at heart, it would 
oppose such imports. No way, José. The timber industry is 
firmly opposed to any ban on importing tropical rainforest 
timber. 

Anyone who wants to see these precious forests first 
hand can make their way to the Forest Festival to be held at 
Goongerah in East Gippsland over the Melbourne Cup 
weekend of 4 to 6 November. It promises to be a time of 
celebration if the Government protects the forests, and a 
statement of direct, non-violent action if the Government 
decides to abrogate its heritage responsibilities. 

Enough of the heavy stuff. There’s the usual mixed 
bag again in this edition of EG. This is a very exciting time 
of year in most parts of Australia. Rolling up the sleeves and 
getting into the vegie patch is one of life’s delights for lots 
of Earth Gardeners. There’s nothing to compare to the 
excitement of sccing your first spring-planted seedlings 
emerge from the carth. Enjoy it! 


Happy reading, yg 
AV Gn. 


Responsible wood heating 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Thank you for continuing: find- 
ing each successive issue at the 
newsagent’s is like experiencing the 
first day of spring — four times a year. 

Bob Rich’s article on wood 
burning (EG 72) was a model: informa- 
tive, well constructed and helpful in 
practical terms. Bob’s article and frosty 
nights arrived here simultaneously and 
set me thinking about what to do about 
our open fire, our inefficient wood burn- 
ing kitchen stove and our dilapidated 
electric cooker. 

We in Australia seem to have a 
very poor range of home heating and 
cooking appliances: they are either 
cheap and of poor quality or glamorous 
and suited to a spacious $200,000+ 
home. What about our 12 square weath- 
erboard? The Americans have some 
fine products which extract every last 
BTU (heating unit) from logs. Can any 
reader point me to a useful book or 
catalogue of wood burning appliances 
for space heating, water heating and 
cooking for the small home? 

Microwave cooking has me 
puzzled. It appears to be the most en- 
ergy efficient and non-polluting form of 
cooking and heating for a variety of 
foods. I have heard that there are haz- 
ards from microwave leaks. Do any 
Earth Garden readers have any facts, 
opinions, cautions or endorsements of 
microwave cooking? Td like to put 
together an article on microwaves for 
Earth Garden if I can gather enough 
material. 

A up on real estate convey- 
ancing: solicitors’ fees may seem high 


. Earth People 


Write 


but their knowledge and professional- 
ism — if you choose wisely — is worth 
every cent: they doknow theropes! The 
rip-off merchants are often the real es- 
tate agents. If sellers and buyers adver- 
tised for themselves (Earth Garden 
Land Lines is a good example), it would 
cost less than half the potential agent’s 
fees; and, unlike conveyancing, there 
are no traps! Best wishes, 

Keith Thomas, 1 McColl Street, 
Ainslie, ACT, 2602. 


Last year in England a lot of people 
expressed concern about the use of 
microwave ovens following the release 
of an extensive research study by the 
British Consumer Affairs Ministry. The 
results were published in the London 
newspaper ‘The Independent’ and two 
areas of concern were that microwave 
ovens often don't cook food evenly, and 
that many microwave ovens leak micro- 
waves. I am hoping to obtain a copy of 
this article to reprint in Earth Garden in 
an upcoming issue. 

In EG 68 we published an article 
(‘Buying a wood heater’) which covers 
topics like how large a heater should be, 
cost and efficiency trade offs etc. Also 
see in EG 61 ‘Types of wood heaters’ 
and ‘A Glossary of wood heating terms’ . 

—Alan. 


EG subscriptions 
Hi there, 

I never realised that you benefit 
from subscriptions. Please start me with 
issue number 73. I enclose $14 for one 
year. 

I have been reading your maga- 
zine for years, thoroughly enjoy it and 
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Letters to Earth Garden are always very welcome. 


learn heaps. Keep up the good work and 
thanks. Have a good day. 
Lorrie Powell, Mackay, Queensland. 


Dear Lorrie, 
We appreciate you subscribing. 
We’ ve mentioned once or twice in the 
past the fact that subscriptions are a 
vital part of keeping Earth Garden 
going, because we do not lose half the 
cover price of the magazine as we do 
with newsagent sales. Thanks. 
—Alan. 


ae 
Please support Toneca Park 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

I have been an Outreach Youth 
Worker for the past 15 years in places 
such as Kings Cross, St Kilda, Fortitude 
Valley, Hindley Street and the Gold 
Coast. During that time I have had the 
unpleasant task of burying 260 teenag- 
ers, mostly as the result of drug overdose 
— principally heroin — the odd suicide, 
a few motor vehicle accidents and one 
10 year old from substance sniffing. 

My heart is totally shattered by 
this senseless waste of precious life. A 
capacity to give until I can give no more 
and to walk another mile (or should that 
be 1.6 km) and never to “give up”, 
together with my faith of the God within 
sustains me in this lifetime work. 

There are 50,000 people aged 15 
to 25 who for various reasons have no 
permanent home in this country (Burde- 
kin Report ’88). In round figures there 
are 5,000 beds available in the ‘refuge’ 
system. 

Because of the demand for beds 
many of these refuges have been, and 
will continue to be, declassified to ‘cri- 


sis’ centres, which means a bed and a 
feed then move on thank you. But where 
do they move to? Back to the alleys and 
gutters of Kings Cross, sticking needles 
in their arms, breaking and entering to 
survive. There has got to be a better 
way. 

So I quit my job, dropped to my 
knees and spent a lot of time in the 
wilderness. Ihave been given a vision to 
establish a model farm for young 
people, a self-help residential project 
which will be a registered charitable 
trust, offering not only a country-living 
course but also the following pro- 
gramme: stress management, goal set- 
ting, communication skills, self aware- 
ness, self esteem and character building, 
creativity, recreation and entertainment. 

A farm was found and contracts 
made ready but it was sold behind my 
back to someone else for a higher price. 
I have since found another farm of 150 
acres near Glen Innes and have secured 
it by selling everything I own. 

There is no Government money 
available so I will need to seek support 
from all those people who feel they 
would like to help. I ask readers to write 
to me and subscribe to our quarterly 
newsletter ($10 per annum). We do not 
want something for nothing and we are 
establishing a memorial garden on the 
place: $25 includes newsletter, a plant 
in the garden with plaque for all visitors 
to see plus a home certificate of support. 
I won’t push the fundraising barrow too 
much but we also have had many sub- 
scribers offer ‘private personal loans’ of 
$100 to $500 maximum over two years 
at 12% interest per year. 

Many school children on their 
own initiative have launched “Cash ina 
Can’ and other fundraisers on our be- 
half. Our first four boys will arrive in the 
next few weeks, God willing, and I just 
ask all readers to consider this project. 
Every dollar helps. We now have a full 
complement of staff for this farm re- 
cruited from all over Australia and as a 
result of all the letters of support we 
have received I have now been asked to 
start similar farms and projects in all 
States. 

The farm is called Toneca Park 


EARTH PEOPLE WRITE 


(Toe-Knee-Car) and is an acronym for: 
The Ones Nobody Else Cares About, 
which describes my target group. The 
kids nobody wants. Please write soon. 
Stamp please if you can, and thank you 
all sincerely for allowing me the oppor- 
tunity to mention this exciting project. 

Daryl Jones, “Toneca Park” PO Box 
61, Glen Innes, NSW, 2371. 


International seed 
exchange? 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I have enjoyed reading Earth 
Garden and getting a little better ac- 
quainted with Australia. I would like to 
continue from where my subscription 
ended. I have a black-eye type pea, 
known as Red Ripper. It is an heirloom 
variety that makes a lot of vine and has 
along purple pod with twenty or so peas. 
I like it. I don’t know anything about 
international seed exchange but if any- 
one is interested, I hope by this autumn 
to have quite a good supply. 

Richard L Whitford, RT2, Box 70K, 
Pitkin, LA, 70656, USA. 


Wow! 
Dear Earth Garden, 

This week I was in the 
newsagency looking for a magazine to 
read. I didn’t want a New Idea or a 
Women’s Weekly. With themit s almost 
a case of read one, read ‘em all! Any- 
way, I walked past those, past the puzzle 
mags, and into the ‘garden’ section. A 
Home Beautiful perhaps? Or a Better 
Homes and Gardens maybe? Hang on, 
what’s this? A magazine called Earth 
Garden. Hmm, I wonder what’s in that? 
Oh well, Pll buy it and see what it’s 
about. What I want to know is why 
didn’t someone tell me about this 
magazine before?! It’s great! Just what 
I’ve been looking for! Then I finally get 
to the back page and find out there are 70 
other issues of this wonderful maga- 
zine! Are you telling me that I’ve been 
in the dark for 70 issues? Oh woe is me! 
But that has all changed. 

I actually want to buy all the 
back copies at once, but my husband 
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brought me back down to earth and told 
me I could buy them all, just not all at 
once, as we can’ tafford that much in one 
hit. Also, I would like to thank you for 
having the tree tax. If more magazines 
did these then we wouldn’t be in the 
trouble we’re all in. 

I could ramble on for hours, but I 
won’t, because I want to mail this letter 
so that I can get my back copies and the 
books I’ve ordered as soon as possible. 
So, waiting anxiously, yours truly, 
Mrs Sue Airs, Yerrinbool, NSW. 
P.S. My order is written out. Do you 
really think people would cut up this 
precious mag? 


I must be the luckiest magazine 
editor in Australia — I don't know any 
others who get such uplifting letters! 

—Alan. 


East Gippsland tree tax 
Dear Alan and Camille, 

Many thanks for the tree tax 
money from EG 71. We will certainly. 
put it to good use. Here in Goongerah 
we have the feeling that the Very Fast 
Train is less and less likely to happen but 
always the worry is that it will be resur- 
rected perhaps in altered form to try and 
get around the environmental problems. 

In the forests things are looking 
grim as new, more reliable figures indi- 
cate that there is less timber resource 
than thought previously in East 
Gippsland. This means sustainable 
yield figures will have to drop, causing 
the timber industry to fight more 
strongly to prevent areas like National 
Estate and rainforest being withdrawn 
from harvesting. Regards, 

Howard Hill, Goongerah via Orbost, 
Victoria. 


Earth Gardeners in Greece 
Dear all, 

At the moment I, husband and 
two children are trying to settle down on 
some land in Greece. Things are not 
going too badly, and we are still trying to 
find a piece of land to suit us and our 
pockets. The land here is very expen- 
sive in relation to Australia/New Zea- 
land as most places have been invaded 


by tourists of one sort or another. 

Itis very beautiful though, so we 
will see. I would like very much if you 
could send some back copies of EG. I 
am sorry I can send you only NZ dollars 
— its’ got to be better than Greek drach- 
mas though, hasn’t it? Lots of love, 
Rachel Easton, Lakonias, Greece. 


Rural living opportunity 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

If anyone would like to try the 
alternative lifestyle we are willing to 
provide a few acres each to suitable 
couples or singles in return for a few 
hours work a week. We also have an 
alternative plan to enable them to buy a 
share in the property for a small weekly 
payment, but this can be outlined later 
(although there is no obligation). 

The property is undulating to 
hilly, mainly natural bush, situated in 
the Central Tablelands approximately 
48 km from Mudgee and covers some 
1,400 acres. I am interested in the fol- 
lowing, but not necessarily practising: 
organic gardening, aquaculture, paint- 
ing, Naturism and training with bar- 
bells. 

I would like to turn the property 
into a recreational and health farm and 
hopefully provide those that join us with 
a little extra money (maybe a lot, who 
knows!) by providing some service to 
visitors, for example, organic vege- 
tables and produce, home crafts, cook- 
ing etc. However, there would be no 
obligation to join in this venture if one 
would rather live quietly in their own 
little area, and at the moment the health 
farm is only at the dream stage, not yet a 
reality. 

Anyone wishing to join us would 
need to provide their own accommoda- 
tion, for example a caravan or build their 
own dwelling. 

Also it is not a condition to live 
there full time although it would be 
preferred once suitable living quarters 
are established. There are plenty of 
natural building materials. 

Look forward to hearing from 
you soon. 

Don Gary, PO Box 634, Leichhardt, 
NSW, 2024. 


EARTH PEOPLE WRITE 


Jackie French’s organic 
gardening books popular 
Dear Camille & Alan, 

I am ordering another copy of 
Jackie French’s Organic Gardening in 
Australia — this will be our third. 
We’ ve ended up giving the others away 
as presents! It’s a great book, full of lots 
cf helpful information. We are at pres- 
ent expanding our organic vegie grow- 
ing area to supply our newly constructed 
mudbrick roadside stall. We’ve been 
selling our homegrown produce for 
several years now, and it’s always popu- 
lar with the locals. 

We love Earth Garden maga- 
zine. We always find lots of information 
in it and lots of interesting articles on 
other people’s ventures. Many thanks, 
Michele Waddington, Kincumber, 
NSW. 


Compost toilet help wanted 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I recently made enquiries to the 
Bega Valley Shire Council about build- 
ing acompost toilet. I was met with the 
brick wall response I have come to 
expect from this council but was sur- 
prised to learn that their objection stems 
from a ruling by the New South Wales 
Department of Health which, it seems, 
will not allow the construction of any 
‘owner builder’ compost toilets. Cer- 
tain proprietary brands are approved, 
among them the ‘Ecolet’. 

The Health Department seems to 
object mainly to “liquid waste build up” 
— the fact that some designs require 
physical turning of the heap while still in 
the ‘undigested’ state. This appears to 
bea pretty poor reason frankly, based on 
the reports of satisfied builder/users in 
Earth Garden 46, who report no such 
difficulties. I suspect the real objection 
is that the design is not complicated 
enough and doesn’t use nearly enough 
energy. 

Are there readers who can help 
me gather information to bolster my 
arguments with the Health Department 
and the BVSC? Hopefully, I can design 
something using principles incorpo- 
rated in the marketed designs already 
approved and I have asked the Depart- 
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ment to send me a list of the companies 
concerned. Perhaps this is the way over, 
under or through the brick wall of bu- 
reaucracy. I would also welcome any 
input. Thanks, and congratulations ona 
very valuable magazine. 

Michael Goldsmith, c/- Post Office, 
Kiah, NSW, 2551. 


Windmill information 
wanted 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Iam after information on making 
a vertical shaft drive windmill out of 
split 44 gallon drums for driving a cen- 
trifugal water pump. Can anyone rec- 
ommend any books available on this 
subject? 
Bob Wilson, c/- 12 Bourbong St, 
Bundaberg, 4670. 


EG 45 concentrated on shifting water 
with sun, wind and water. EG 41 has an 
article about making an S-rotor wind 
generator, and good ol’ ENERGY 
WORKS! is always worth consulting for 
information about renewable energy 
Systems. 


Roxby Earth Gardener 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Thanks for a great magazine. I 
have picked up copies from time to time 
while working around Australia. I am 
nearly at my goal now, where I will buy 
my own piece of land and live the or- 
ganic way. I am a chef by trade and can 
appreciate good wholesome natural 
produce. One day I hope to be able to 
supply some restaurants with all their 
organic vegetable requirements. I know 
I will find your magazine most helpful! 
Stephen Gliese, Roxby Downs, South 
Australia. 


Recycled paper products 
Dear Alan and Camille, 

Thanks for a great magazine, itis 
an inspiration to all of us. More power 
to your elbow and all the contributing 
staff. 

Could any of your readers advise 
as to where I can purchase re-cycled 
writing paper, and envelopes if possible. 


I find it a bit nauseous to use this unre- 
cycled paper while advocating tree 
planting and recycling. While I was 
living in England, I saw an appliance 
advertised that made paper logs from 
old newspapers. Apparently they were 
great for wood-burning stoves and open 
fires. Is there such a thing in Australia? 
Thanks again, best wishes. 

Russell Stevens, Mount Owen, 
Hebden via Singleton, NSW, 2330. 


Dear Russell, 

Most large Stationers in cities 
and larger regional centres should 
stock recycled paper by now. In the past 
six to 12 months printers and stationers 
have slowly been getting the message 
that more and more Australians want to 
use recycled paper. As the months go by 
more recycled paper products are 
emerging onthe market andit s up toall 
of us to support this trend. If we don't, 
the paper industry may slow the produc- 
tion of recycled products, by saying that 
the public claim they want such prod- 
ucts but don’t buy them. 

Also, the ‘Hard Times’ edition of 
Earth Garden, EG 37, describes how to 
make the ‘newspaper logs’ you’ ve men- 
tioned. The information is also in ‘The 
Hard Times HanaBook’ . 

—Alan. 


Fluoride alert 
Dear readers, 

Having recently read ‘The 
Fluoridated Water-gate, Victoria 1981’ 
(by Kay Dupuy, Box 935G, GPO, Mel- 
bourne, 3001), I want to warn you all of 
the dangers of fluoride. Itisa poison and 
children do not need to have fluoride 
supplement doses. Our normal diets 
contain the small daily requirements of 
this trace element. Chronic fluoride 
toxicity is not uncommon among chil- 
dren who live in towns and cities with 
fluoridated water supplies. 

Left unnoticed it can develop 
into very serious health conditions. The 
first sign is ‘mottled’ teeth! Dental 
health must be regarded from a wholis- 
tic approach. High quality foods with 
lots of raw fruit and vegetables and the 
absolute minimum of sugar, and plenty 
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of properly filtered water is all develop- 
ing youngsters and adults need. Correct, 
regular cleansing of teeth using non- 
fluoridated toothpaste plus good old 
dental-floss is the best way to prevent 
tooth decay and gum diseases. 

In these times of excessive envi- 
ronmental pollution it is worth remem- 
bering that by selecting organic vege- 
tables and fruit whenever possible we 
are safeguarding our families from 
undetected overdoses. It is also more 
sensible to eat more raw foods than 
cooked thus reducing the need for vita- 
min supplements. Love to you all. 
Lily, Campbells Creek, Victoria. 


Storing eggs 
with waterglass 

To Roselyn Askin, who wrote in 
EG 71 about using waterglass: once 
you’ve got your liquid waterglass, pour 
it into an earthenware crock, place the 
eggs in gently and there you are! Any 
eggs found floating should be treated 
withcaution! My mother stored eggs for 
up to two years this way during the 
1939-45 war. 
Judy Moffat, Toowoomba, 
Queensland. 


ENERGY WORKS! and 
The EG Building Book 
Dear Camille & Alan, 

Hi there. For quite a few years I 
have read your magazine on and off. I 
have never actually gone out and bought 
it because it has never been a big part of 
my life, and being a vegan for the last 
five years I have always felt a bit of a 
barrier between my views and yours, 
that is, keeping cows and chooks for 
either murdering them for their flesh or 
for robbing them of their milk. To me it 
is so obvious that a cow produces milk 
for its young the same as humans pro- 
duce milk for their young. 

Anyway that is not the reason I 
am writing. I have just moved up to my 
parents’ house at Doonan which is in- 
land from Noosa. They have gone over- 
seas for seven months and I am houses- 
itting for them. Up here I am surrounded 
by trees, with sweeping views of the 
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coast and the silence is only broken by 
the sound of birds and the occasional 
car. 

After being here for two months 
I don’t think I can return to the city 
(Melbourne) so I have started to think 
seriously about getting out. I have re- 
cently been reading about things like 
mudbrick building and solar power and 
I am enthused about it all. You don’t 
really realise how polluted cities are 
until you get out of them, and I don’t 
think I could ever drink town water 
again. So the reason I am writing is for 
a couple of your books. | look forward 
to receiving the books from you. Love 
and lentils, Herbivorously, 
Iain Banfield, Doonan, Queensland. 


Nature plant enthusiasts 
Dear Camille & Alan, 

You have another family that has 
finally succumbed to subscribing. We 
have borrowed many Earth Gardens, 
from our local library but we never seem 
to get the recent ones (they are always 
out) so we have decided to join all the 
other Greenies and subscribe. 

We are mad nature plant growers 
(members of SGAP) so I guess we were 
easily converted. I hope we will be able 
to get a free plug for our Wildflower 
Spectacular which we stage in the sec- 
ond week of September every year at the 
Newcastle Showground Exhibition 
Centre. We had a display at a local 
Small Farm Day this year and the 
amount of interest we had in nature 
plants, makes us think that at last the 
message is getting through to everyone, 
especially the farmers. A great 
magazine. 

Alan & Barbara Epton, Dudley, 
NSW, 2290. 


More making the break 
to northern NSW 
Camille and Alan, 

I am writing to let you know of 
my change of address in anticipation of 
receiving the next copy. My wife Mar- 
lene and I moved to our new property at 
Drake, west of Casino, New South 
Wales, at the end of July. We have 26 
acres and are looking forward to the 


challenge and the lifestyle of building 
our new home. EG provides the type of 
information we need, so keep up the 
good work. 

Ian Griggs, Drake, NSW. 


Earthworm facts 
Dear readers, 

I am writing in response to a 
letter in Earth Garden about worm farm- 
ing. Ihave a copy of a booklet from the 
CSIRO Division of Soils titled Earth- 
worms for Gardeners and Fishermen 
which contains good practical informa- 
tion. I believe you might be able to 
contact the Rural Bookshop section of 
the Queensland Country Life newspa- 
per at Cleveland for a copy. 

Hope youcan locate acopy. My 
children think they’re great pets. 

Sue Paul, Bundaberg, Queensland. 


Thanks for the tip Sue. This excellent 
little book was reviewed in EG 62. 
—Alan. 


Chilli chutney 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Would any readers have a recipe 
for chilli chutney they would like to 
share with me? Excellent magazine. 
Regards to all. 

Bev Ostergard, 2 Harrinup St, 
Dwellingup, WA, 6213. 


New Townsville reader 
Dear Alan & Camille, 

I have only recently discovered 
Earth Garden, and what a delight I find 
init. Your lovely magazine is so infor- 
mative and interesting, I thoroughly 
enjoy reading it from cover to cover. 
I do wish youall the best for many happy 
years to come. Yours sincerely, 
(Mrs) EJ Williams, Townsville, north 
Queensland. 


Lismore student caretaker 
Dear EG readers, 

I have often come across adver- 
tisements in Earth Garden that offer 
houses to people for reduced or no rent 
in return for maintenance of grounds, 
animals and vegie gardens whilst they 
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vacate temporarily. 

I am interested to know if some- 
body will be willing to come to some 
sort of arrangement with me while I 
embark on a course at the University of 
New England in Lismore or that area, at 
the beginning of ’91. 

Ihave always had my own exten- 
sive gardens and am no stranger to hard 
work. If anyone has anything at all to 
offer me I would appreciate it greatly if 
you could contact me on (06) 257 5110 
or write to 101 Scrivener St, O’Conner, 
ACT, 2601. To Earth Garden, thanks 
for an excellent magazine. All the best 
to everyone. 

Paul Davies, O’Conner, ACT. 


Life’s ups and downs 
Dear Sir, 

Thank you for sending EG to me. 
Because my husband recently had an 
accident resulting in a fractured spine, 
scull and various other parts of his body, 
Ihave sold the Maidenwell Trading Post 
to a Mr Ian Cornell and his wife Cathy. 
They took over the business on 30 July. 

Both my husband and I enjoy 
Earth Garden very much and will still 
collect it ourselves when we leave here. 
A lot of EG is common sense to us as we 
came from an isolated part of New South 
Wales with no power. We were snowed 
in six months of the year and lived 90 
miles from the closest post office, shops 
and schools. No radio either: lots of the 
area was attainable by horse only. 
Yours faithfully, 

Lyn McEachern, Nanango, 
Queensland. 


New doors opening 
Dear Camille & Alan, 

Thank you for publishing my 
letter in Earth People Write in EG 72 
regarding wishing to contact people 
around the country. The response has 
been most heartening. I’m surprised at 
the warmth and helpfulness of people 
scattered over the continent. A couple 
of them have jumped on the prospect of 
someone wishing to set up a market 
garden and orchard to supply a local 
community only. It seems that many 
‘alternative areas’ have many people 
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growing a small surplus and trading or 
selling it. But there is never enough and 
the prices are a little high. 

I assumed a mad rush of letters, 
then a dearth. It has been a steady, 
continuous supply of letters each week. 
This gives me plenty of time to consider 
their information and reply without 
rushing. I am now working on second 
and third generation correspondence as 
well as steadily receiving new ones. 
Everyone has been marvellous — no 
cranks. Some even just to offer encour- 
agement. In a population of some 
30,000 I have not heard one, no, noteven 
one person from my area. 

Ihave anew dilemma—all these 
people all over everywhere! I wish I 
could get them all together and give 
them a big hug. I dare not tell that to 
anyone in my neighbourhood. Id be 
accused of being queer. Iam like a small 
childinalolly shop. Dozens of different 
lollies to choose from and I can have but 
one. Although your readers don’t know 
it, it’s safe to say that your publication 
and the people writing to me are life 
savers. Yours sincerely, 

Stephen Barnham, 63 Grace St, Mel- 
ton South, Victoria, 3338. 


Earth Gardens hidden 
in the family 
Dear people at Earth Garden, 

Imagine working against your 
will, for a huge mining company in Mt 
Isa. Well that’s part of the sort of thing 
they (The Faculty) make us engineering 
students do. Anyway, discovering your 
magazine in that unlikely place was one 
of the few things that almost kept me 
sane. Another was uncovering The 
Whole Earth Catalogue. 

Since returning to Brisbane I 
have discovered that a relative of mine 
had been collecting Earth Garden since 
number one. I decided it was time for me 
to start my owncollection, but have only 
just got around to it. Please find en- 
closed a cheque (my first ever!) as pay- 
ment for one year’s subscription. 

C Arnold, Coorparoo, Queensland. 


Earth People Write is 
continued on page 52. 


Wind turbine revolution 


The Rainbow Power Company in Nimbin, northern New South Wales, has achieved a 
major Australian breakthrough in wind turbine design. The possibilities for the 
Survivor Wind Turbine look very exciting. 


by Peter Pedals 
Nimbin, New South Wales. 


HE fundamental design problem of wind genera- 

tors has been to use both light and strong winds 

efficiently. The newly-developed Survivor Wind 
Turbine solves the problems that have plagued wind turbines 
since the beginning. It opens new horizons because it can 
produce useable power in 80 percent or more of the world 
land mass area. Previous designs only opened up six percent 
of the land mass area to wind power. 

The design allows the use of a fairly large rotor area 
to enable it to charge with wind speeds as low as 2.5 metres 
per second. The Survivor achieves 50 percent or more of its 
rated power in 6 m/s winds. It reaches its maximum output 
in winds of 7.5 m/s, and is available in 200 watt and 1000 
watt models. 


Drive Belt 


ain frame 


Design 

The downwind rotor of the Survivor pivots about a 
horizontal axis to ensure that power output is constant when 
winds are variable. Increases in wind speed cause the tail 
rudder to lift on a pivot yoke and alter the blade angle and its 
tail booms lend the machine a distinct helicopter appear- 
ance. 

The Survivor changes the effective rotor area by 
tilting itself against the force of gravity as the wind velocity 
increases. In a zero wind situation the tail rests against the 
mast in a vertical position. As wind speed increases the tail 
rudder lifts angularly outward on the pivot yoke thus altering 
the blade tilt and effective surface area facing the wind to 
match the wind speed. 

It is simply a matter of the force of the wind pushing 
against the force of gravity and there are no loading springs 
or complicated feathering or sophisticated braking systems 
required. The principle is so simple that it makes you ask the 
question, “Why did nobody think of that before?” 


e MODEL D-200 > 


Rotor Blade 


Tail Plane 


The 200 watt 'Survivor wind turbine. 
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The simplified formula for all wind turbines is: Power Output = Area of rotor sweep x Windspeed cubed (P = 0.5 x p 
x Ax V’). The two main problems affecting performance and survival of wind turbines are low wind speeds and 
excessive wind speeds. To achieve optimum performance in low wind, the most obvious way to harness the energy is 
to have a large rotor area to capture the wind. In high speed wind, the basic need is a rotor that can adjust its area to 


adapt to the wind conditions. 


The Survivor variable axis function allows the rotor blade area to adjust to all wind conditions, thereby using 
more of the potential energy from the wind. Turbines which cannot adjust their rotor area must compromise on 


performance. 


The manufacturers make the following 
claims. The Survivor: 

*generates rated power output in average 
wind speeds 

ewill survive cyclone strength winds 

*requires low maintenance 

ehas a 3 year or less payback period on 
equipment costs 

*requires low tech, do it yourself mainte- 
nance 

eis a do it yourself installation 

ehas a 20 year design life. 

This design also allows the use of a fairly large rotor 
area to enable it to charge with wind speeds as low as 
2.5 m/s. The Survivor achieves 50 percent or more 
of its rated power in 6 m/s winds. It reaches its 
maximum output in winds of 7.5 m/s. In45 m/s gales 
the whole apparatus would be at right angles to the 
mast which means the minimum blade surface 
would be exposed to the wind. 

In Australia alone there are 10,500 rural 
farming properties which rely on power generated 
by diesel generating sets. In addition, there are 
Aboriginal communities, small towns, tourist stops, 
mining and exploration sites which are not presently 
on any power grid and could all benefit from such a 
non-polluting energy breakthrough. 

The 8.4 metre tower can be raised and low- 
ered with an electric winch, an advantage in areas of 
short labour supply. 


ENERGY . 
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SOLAR, WIND & HYDRO 
ENERGY SYSTEMS 


To provide electricity for anything from a single light bulb to an 
isolated community, or self-supporting pumping equipment for 
helping a single plant grow faster, to serving the rquirements of 
a fish farm. The systems will be designed to suit your needs and 
are user and environmentally friendly. 

Because our systems are designed with the aid of com- 
puter equipment and built with high quality components, from a 
variety of manufacturers, we are confident enough to guarantee 
that the entire energy system will meet your needs and continue 
to do so reliably for five years. Owner installation is simplified by 
our detailed maintenance and installation manual for each 
system and our free call advisory service is available between the 
hours of 10 am and 8 pm, 7 days a week. However, if you prefer, 
we can arrange and supervise a local trades person to install your 
system professionally. 

If you want the right system for your application with the 
minimum cost or damage to the environment, contact Energy 
Solutions for a free design and quote. 


Mobile Phone: (018) 277611 Free Call: (008) 025716 
Fax: (02) 555 7198 
PO Box 228, Strawberry Hills, NSW, 2012. 


Maximum vegetables 


from a mini 


by Jose Robinson 
Wild Cattle Island, Queensland. 


OW do you reap the maximum volume of vege- 

tables from a mini organic plot? It is possible to 

produce good pesticide-free vegetables from a 
tiny plot in your yard. It’s easy, and it’s all in the planning 
and organising. 

Frightening stories continue to emerge of carcino- 
gens and illnesses caused by herbicides and pesticides used 
to grow the vegetables we buy. We can all try to grow at least 
some of our own vegetables. 

For many working people, a commonly perceived 
problem is the time involved in maintaining a vegetable 
garden. Another is, “We haven’t enough room in the yard to 
make a vegie garden,” or, “Our soil is poor”. Those barriers 
are easy to Overcome with a little forward planning. 

Even if you only have a pocket-handkerchief sized 
space available, it is still possible to grow a considerable 
proportion of your family vegetable requirements. And 
once you get a little encouragement from your first success- 
ful plot, it’s amazing how you can find a few extra corners 
of the garden for subsequent crops! 

If your whole yard is concrete or rocks, you can still 
make a garden using the Esther Dean “no-dig” method of 
boxing in a small area and laying down a 12 mm (half inch) 
thick foundation of old newspapers, then building up a 
garden using lucerne hay, compost, manure then more 
lucerne hay. 

A mere 240 cm (8 feet) by 150 cm (5 feet) space will 
grow things like tomatoes, radishes, beans, spinach, lettuce 
and more, sufficient for a family’s needs, all at the one time, 
using a few tricks. 

The real secret is to be prepared to spend a small 
amount of time at the outset, organising your garden bed 
especially well. Later on, it should look after itself if you’ve 
done the groundwork carefully. 

In a small compact garden, it is quite acceptable to 
plant seeds close together so that as they mature, the leaves 
will shield the ground below. This conserves moisture and 
reduces the growth of those nasty weeds. 
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organic plot 


Choosing the site 

All vegies require sunshine for fast growth, so choose 
an open position that won’t be shaded by trees, the house or 
fences. If possible, ideal positioning should have your 
garden running north-south. This gives the advantage of 
maximum sunlight in all seasons. 


Winds 


Wind can dry out the soil very quickly resulting in 
slow growth. Make sure the site has some protection from 
winds. Shrubs or lattices make good windbreaks, so try and 
position the garden where it will be protected from the 
prevailing winds in your area. Good drainage is advanta- 
geous too. 


Requirements 

The only real work is the careful preparation of the 
soil. After that, it should all be enjoyment. Once you’ve 
levelled the site, mark out the border and box it in with old 
planks, railway sleepers, bricks or whatever is available. 
Now for the filling. No matter how hard the soil is in your 
yard, this instant organic garden will work. It works on 
gravel, cement, grass, sand or even built up ona frame above 
the ground with a fibrous plaster cement base. The latter can 
be useful for older or disabled people who like to potter, but 
can’t bend down. 

For a mini garden of approximately 240 cm x 150 cm 
you will require: 

sone bale of lucerne hay 

one bale of bedding straw 

one bottle of organic fertiliser (either commercial or 
from recipes in Earth Garden) 

four barrows full of compost 

ea quantity of old newspapers 

*a quantity of manure or a small quantity of blood and 
bone. 
With this size and shape garden, you can reach across the 
width to the centre from each side without too much effort. 


Preparation 
Cover the complete base of the plot with sheets of 
opened out newspapers, to the thickness of 12 mm. Make 


sure the papers go right out to the corners. This 
prevents grass or weeds from coming through 
the soil. 

Next open up the bale of lucerne hay 
and layer it like thick tiles all over the newspa- 
pers, covering the whole garden. This needs to 
be at least 50 mm (2 inches) thick. You may 
not require the whole bale. Water in this layer 
thoroughly until it is saturated. 

Now prepare some liquid manure in a 
bucket or watering can, sufficient to cover the 
complete area. Mix up the fertiliser. If you 
have any manure this may also be added now. 
Even a sprinkling of blood and bone watered 
in, instead of the manure, is okay. 

Now for the compost. This needs to be 
layered about 25 mm (1 inch) thick over the 
garden. Lightly rake it over to even it up. 
Some of it will filter in through the hay. 

Take a bale of bedding straw, halve it, 
and spread it out loosely teased over the bed. 
Water in a little more liquid fertiliser. Again 
place a layer of compost on top, using the back 
ofarake to push it into the straw beneath, while 
levelling it off. 

The final layer of hay can either go on 
now, and your seeds or seedlings placed in it 
by making holes with a small trowel, or you 
can plant straight into the compost leaving off 
the hay. The hay may then be placed around 
the seedlings in small loose handfuls when the 
seedlings reach 50 or 60 mm high. This top 
layer of straw is very important as it protects 
the tender young plants from wilting and 
drying out. 

With this small but high density gar- 
den, you can plant your seeds or seedlings at 
random rather than in rows. If you use seeds 
and they come up too close together, thin them 
out somewhat, but keep them close enough to 
form a leaf canopy over the soil as they grow. 


What to grow? 

Choose vegetables that give a high yield for the space 
occupied. Things such as beans, radishes, tomatoes, spin- 
ach, lettuce and carrots may all be grown quite close to- 
gether. Even runner beans and button squash can be accom- 
modated in a mini garden. Simply place a low trellis at one 
end of the plot, keeping in mind the side which won’t shade 
the other plants. Tomatoes need to be staked so they don’t 
blot out the sun for the other occupants. 

Keep the garden moist at all times. Only a monthly 
application of liquid fertiliser or liquid manure will be 
required to keep the plants growing quickly. Once the first 
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Jose working on a small, but high-density garden. This garden bed 
is even on wheels, but the principle is the same: vegetables chosen 
for high yield compared to the space used will give the most 

rewarding results. 


crop has been harvested, a repeat of the system (leaving out 
the newspaper base) but with less of each amount, should 
keep the bed in top class condition for many years. Changing 
crops by rotation will make sure you get the greatest produc- 
tivity from the bed. 

Once your mini vegetable garden is operational, 
you’ll wonder why you didn’t try itbefore. Itcan be so much 
fun to watch your poison-free meals grow before your eyes. 
If practical, position the garden where you can see it from the 
kitchen window to watch its progress. Truly bumper crops 
can be reaped from a tiny plot. 


Mowing with a scythe 


by Sophie Masson 
Guyra, New South Wales. 


ANY people have seen them in old pictures — 

mowers and haymakers wielding huge, sharp 

instruments called scythes. You see them in 
representations of death, like the Grim Reaper sweeping 
people with no regard to station in life, age, or anything else. 
But maybe you’re not aware that scythes are still very much 
around, and that they can be used by present-day Earth 
Gardeners. 

Scythes are worth considering if you have only a 
small area to mow and, like us, have not enough money to 
buy expensive petrol-driven gadgets to do the same job. 
Also, they are clean instruments with no pollution problems 
and are a great way to keep fit. 

Last year, we put down part of our block tored clover. 
This has been a very successful operation, as it has trans- 
formed an area which used to be choked in weeds. The 
clover has now been cut twice, providing excellent hay to use 
as a mulch for the garden, blanketing out all the weeds, and 
giving some much-needed nitrogen to our fertile but rather 
acid soil. However, the first crop of clover presented us with 
a dilemma: it was so thick and rich that it was absolutely 
impossible to even consider mowing with the lawnmower. 
We considered our alternatives. Either buy a petrol-driven 
grasscutter (at least $500), hire one of the same (at least $100 
a time) or find a scythe. 

David, who has used a scythe on his parents’ former 
smallholding in England, was not optimistic about finding 
one in Australia. But he went along to the local hardware 
shop just the same, and wonder of wonders, there were two 
bright, new, well-made scythes, imported from Austria, 
where scythes are still very much a part of peasant culture. 
The only non-traditional thing about these wickedly sharp 
implements was that the handle and snath (the pole which 
comes down fromthe blade) are made of plastic, a fact which 
makes for nice fat blisters on the hands if you don’t wear 
cotton gloves. 

The whole scythe cost $100. So we invested quickly 
and took it home where it did a sterling job on the clover — 
twice now. There are a few factors to consider with scythcs. 
One is that the blade is thin and sharp, and bits will chip off 
if you hit objects like stones. Another is that itis a tiring job, 
and should not be done in the heat of the day. Also, you need 
to geta good rhythm going. Once you master the art, you can 
cover a lot of ground in a steady way. 

Watch out for the sharpness of the blade! It will give 
you a very nasty cut if you are not careful, and could slice off 
toes. So do wear strong shoes when you are doing this job. 
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This also has the added advantage of protection against 
snakes: a common hazard for haymakers and mowers. 

The blades will need periodic sharpening, usually 
with a knife-sharpening stone, but in some places, sticks 
were used instead. In Wales, a wooden ‘ripe-strickle’ was 
used to whet the blade: they were made of oak, square in 
shape, and were smeared with grease and sanded, with sand 
and grease carried by the mowers in a cow’s horn attached 
to their belts. 

Scythes can be set to cut different volumes of crops, 
whether light, medium or heavy. Traditionally, they were 
also the individual possession of one person. In peasant 
cultures a person’s scythe was sacred, and no one would 
have asked to borrow another’s. 

When David cut the clover on our block, he left the 
grass to lie in swards where it had fallen, till it dried out a bit. 
Then, using a hay rake he made from a broom handle, nails, 
and bits of wood, he swept the hay into piles, then into one 
large pile to dry under a curved sheet of corrugated iron. 
Some of the new hay was also put on the vegetables and berry 
fruit in the garden. Clover mulch is also an excellent way to 
grow no-fuss potatoes. Simply scatter your seed on the 
ground, then cover with a layer of hay. It will be easy to 
remove the potatoes once they are grown, and the mulch will 
also do your garden good. 

Of course, scythes are not for everyone. For large 
areas, they are not useful, as mowing with them would take 
just too much time. In the old days, teams of mowers and 
haymakers worked the fields. Be aware that using a scythe 
is quite hard until you get used to them. But they are an 
excellentalternative to petrol-driven gadgets for small areas, 
and are extremely environment-friendly. Kept out of the 
reach of children, and carefully used, they provide a safe, 
low-cost way of mowing a small area. 

As I write, Ican see the clover clambering thickly and 
eagerly over the soil. Soon it will be time for the third cut. 


HINGLE 
"JD AUSTRALIA SD 


THE NATURAL ~ THE NATURAL ALTERNATIVE ~ 


Whether they’re hand split by craftsmen or sawn at the mill, 
our hardwood shingles are the perfect roofing material for the 
natural house. 


AUSTRALIAN TIMBERS FOR AUSTRALIAN ARCHITECTURE 


Brochure & price list available from: Shingles Australia, 
140 Pacific Highway, Murwillumbah, 2484. 
Phone: (066) 72 5133. Fax: (066) 72 5121. 

Phone orders: 008 028941. 


CARAWAY - that old-fashioned flavour 


(Carum carvi) Umbelliferae 


by Liz Sinnamon 
Kenilworth, Queensland. 


ARAWAY is indigenous to all parts of Europe, 

and a native of India and North Africa. Itis grown 

for the edible root and the delicious aromatic 
seeds. The plant is a biennial and has a bushy growth in its 
first year, seeding in its second year in umbels which carry 
white flowers during summer. The foliage is delicate, finely 
cut and frondlike, with roots which are thick and tapering 
and look like a small parsnip. 

Sow the seeds in the spring, and in mild climates also 
during autumn. Choose a sunny, sheltered position in the 
garden and sow the seed in shallow drills approximately 20 
cm (8 inches) apart. When the plants are about 8 cm (3 
inches) high, thin them out to a distance of 15 cm (6 inches) 
apart. Caraway seedlings do not transplant well so they’re 
not suitable for seeding into containers. Add some well 
rotted manure or compost before planting. 


Harvesting 

Seeds should be harvested when they’re about to 
drop. Simply cut off all the heads and dry them on sheets of 
paper in a shady place. Expose the heads to the sun when 
possible to ensure that all moisture is completely removed. 
When the seeds fall away easily from the shrivelled flower- 
heads, they are ready to store in air-tight containers. If the 
roots are required for culinary purposes, the plants should be 
pulled during the first year of growth. A good idea is to make 
two sowings, one for the root crop and one for the seeds. 


Culinary 


Caraway seed cake is traditional in England, and the 
seeds impart a unique flavour to plain buttercake. Seeds can 
also be added to homemade breads, biscuits and scones. 
Sprinkle them onto potato or onion dishes for a delightful 
tang, or blend them into cream or cottage cheese. The roots 
are eaten like parsnips — steamed or boiled — and served 
with melted butter or a white sauce. 


Medicinal 

Nicolas Culpepper describes caraway roots as “‘bet- 
ter food than parsnips, as it is pleasant and comfortable to the 
stomach, and helpeth digestion”. Powdered seed added to a 
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poultice will also reduce severe bruising. The whole plant, 
root, leaves and seeds are especially good for assisting the 
activity of the glands and increasing the action of the kid- 
neys. Seeds dipped into sugar, and a spoonful eaten after a 
heavy meal will alleviate indigestion. 


Cosmetic 

Because caraway helps digestion, and hasacleansing 
action on the system, eating caraway regularly would be a 
great aid in obtaining a clear complexion. 


Companion planting 

Caraway and fennel dislike each other, as one hinders 
the growth of the other. However when grown in heavy soil, 
the plants will effectively loosen the soil and make it more 
friable. Caraway is also helpful as a feed supplement for 
increased milk production in cows. 


Versatile Carry Bags 
From Scraps 


by M Boetje 


NTERESTING, useful and highly individual carry 

bags can be made from patchwork pieces. These 

double lined bags are strong, versatile and simple to 
make. The pieces can be adapted to make small or large 
bags. 


Lined patchwork bag on yoke 

Fabrics suitable for this bag include velveteen, denim 
or strongly woven cotton fabrics. Knitted fabrics are much 
trickier to handle in patchwork but, with care, can be used. 

For acarry bag measuring 52 cm across the base and 
47 cm from the base to the top of the yoke, cut 24 pieces of 
fabric 15 cm square. 

For the yoke, cut 4 pieces of fabric 25 cm x 10 cm. 

For the handles, cut 2 pieces 50 cm x 12 cm. 

1 cm seam allowances are used throughout. 
Lay 12 patchwork pieces on a flat surface (12 pieces each for 
the front and back of the bag). Arrange the pieces in the 
desired pattern. 

Join all the front squares together and then all the 
back pieces, taking care to match corners. Press both sides. 


Diagram 1. 


Cut 2 pieces of fabric for the lining the same size as 
the back and the front of the bag. 

With the right sides together, stitch the sides and base 
of the bag, starting and ending at the ‘X’ shown in Diagram 
2. Turn the bag right side out. 

With the right sides together, sew the lining pieces 
similarly. Do not turn. 

Fit the lining inside the bag. Pin the lining to the bag 
tops on both sides. There will be a ‘V’ shaped opening down 
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Diagram 2. 


each side (see diagram 2). 

Turn in 1 cm on the ‘V’ opening of both the bag and 
lining so that the raw edges are enclosed and then stitch close 
tothe ‘V’. The lining should now be joined to the bag, except 
for the top edge. 

Turn in 3 cm on both the long sides of the handles. 
Fold again, lengthwise. The handles should be 4 thicknesses 
of fabric. Stitch down the sides of the handles through all 
thicknesses. 

Place 2 of the yoke pieces right sides together. Insert 
the handle as shown, and stitch the yoke down the sides and 
across the top, reinforcing with 2 more rows of stitching 
where the handles are inserted (sce diagram 3). Turn the 
yoke piece to the right side. Make another yoke similarly. 


handle k 


Diagram 3. 


To join the bag to the yoke, gather the top of the bag 
to fit the completed yoke. With right sides together, join one 
edge of the yoke to the gathered bag top (sce diagram 4). 
Turn the remaining edge of yoke over to enclose all the raw 
edges. Pin, then stitch through all thicknesses. Sew the 
second yoke on to the remaining bag side. Press. 


Diagram 4. 


A completed bag. 


Lined ribbon patchwork bag 
with elasticised top 

Suitable fabrics for this bag include small print or 
plain cottons. Heavy cottons, such as jeans-weight denim 
are not suitable because they do not elasticise easily. 

Fora bag approximately 55 cm wide and 40 cm deep, 
cut 16 fabric strips 9 cm x 44 cm. 

Cut 2 handles 56 cm x 12 cm. Seam allowances are 
1 cm throughout. 

Join 8 fabric strips for the front of the bag and 8 for 
the back. Press both pieces. 

Cut a piece of fabric for the lining the same width as 
the completed side pieces but 4 cm shallower. 

With the right sides together, join the bag front and 
back along the sides and base, rounding off the corners if you 
wish. Turn the bag right side out. 

With the right sides together, join the bag linings 
along the sides and base. Do not turn. 
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Fit the lining inside the bag. Note that the top of the 
bag sits 4 cm higher than the lining. 

Turn the topedge of the bag down once, 4 cm over the 
lining. Pin it in place. 

Join 60 cm of 2 1/2 cm waistband elastic into a circle 
and pin this circle in 4 places inside the bag approximately 
2 cm from the top, covering the folded-over raw edge of the 
bag top. 

Make 2 handles as described in the previous bag and 
pin them inside the top of the bag, about 6 cm from the sides. 
Insert the handles between the elastic and the bag so that the 
raw ends are covered. 

With the machine set to the largest zigzag stitch, sew 
the top edge of the elastic to the bag, stretching it evenly as 
you sew. Stitch the bottom edge of the elastic similarly. 
Press the bag. 


General hints 

To obtain the best results, always blend complemen- 
tary colours and fabrics. Dissimilar fabrics such as denim 
and velveteen can be mixed with eye-catching effect be- 
cause of the similarity in weight. However, heavy and light 
fabrics often don’t look right together. Nor do fabrics with 
large prints. One of my nicest bags was made from square 
patches of upholstery tapestry and black velvet. I could have 
sold it 15 times over! Always lay out your fabric pieces first 
to organise your pattern and visualise how it will look when 
finished. j 

Even the smallest scraps can often be used and bag 
linings, too, can often be smaller pieces joined together. 
(Who can see down into the depths of a carry bag, anyway? 

Pieces of plastic sheeting (for example supermarket 
bags) cut the same size as the linings can also be inserted and 
sewn between the bag and the lining to make waterproof 
bags for swimming gear. 


The completed bag. 


Some ponderings 
on country customs 


by Steve Fitzgerald 
Upper Mongogarie, New South Wales. 


URING the recent Federal election, Marja and I 

were handing out how to vote cards for our local 

Green/Independent candidate and the Democrats. 
This wasn’t the first time we’d done it, but we hadn’t fronted 
up to our local booth before. The rural industries in our area 
are beef, cattle and timber full stop, and we were a bit 
concerned that some people might be offended, or worse 
still, offensive. 

Weneedn’thave worried. Nobody was rude tous and 
we had a most pleasant day, chatting to the locals and the 
National and Labor Party leafleters. 

This got me to thinking about living in The Bush and 
relationships with the people in your area. I carefully didn’t 
use the word neighbours because community and family ties 
can be widespread in the country, “Ah yes, my aunty’s 
family used to share farm over that way”. It might be 80 
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years ago and in a (now) sparcely settled area, but I'll bet that 
old bloke knows who owns all the land around there, the 
family histories of the locals and a tale or two about any 
newcomers. 

The grapevine, as an institution, is alive and well in 
the country and it seems to strike particularly rich soil in the 
very small towns. We have lived in a small town in this area 
and there is another, about the same size around here. There 
were some wild and wonderful stories about us when we 
lived in the village, some amusing, some insulting. We 
eventually tracked down most of the insulting tales to one 
bloke, by the way. 

Because we now live ina less closely settled situation 
the gossip doesn’t seem as thick on the ground (or maybe we 
just don’t hear it) but Marja and I have no recollection at all 
of dancing naked down the road in the moonlight a bit after 
we had arrived. It’s funny the tricks memory can play on 
some people, isn’t it? 

Of course, old timers aren’t the only ones with 
peccadilloes, in fact this animal sounds more like something 
a New Settler would keep. One character 
moved into our area whom we christened 
‘McMoney’. He was an ‘entrepreneur’ 
and dabbled in all sorts of schemes to 
make himself a fortune, ranging from 
promotional gimmicks to Suspect Enter- 
prises Pty Ltd. Nobody ever quite found 
out what Suspect Enterprises Pty Ltd was, 
but he had a fancy business card made up 
and tried to interest any locals he thought 
might have a few bucks to invest in the 
scheme. Flashing the business card and 
talking at a hundred miles an hour didn’t 
greatly enthuse or impress anybody, ex- 
cept possibly himself. 

Another of McMoney’s enter- 
prises was to provide electricity for his 
farmhouse. He boughtan expensive wind 
generator (a questionable proposition in 
this area anyway) and proudly mounted it 
on a six foot star post in the front yard. 
The only watts he ever got were from the 
people who saw it, and said, “What’s 
that?”, “What on Earth?” 

It was obvious the boy would go 
far, and he did. 

Some people also have the strange 
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idea that once you’ re off the bitumen road and up a farm track 
you are isolated, anonymous and unobserved. However, 
we’ve heard many stories of people happily living in their 
“humpies”, until found by the building inspector. 

We are the first place on our dirt road, and the above 
reasoning seems to inspire some people to dump unwanted 
animals at or near our property, forcing us to destroy a 
number of pitiful cats and dogs when they have eventually 
found their way to our house. 

The champion dumper struck one Saturday morning 
while we were in town. We returned home to find tied to the 
front steps an unweaned, buck, feral goat kid. Accompany- 
ing him was an anonymous (naturally) note asking us to take 
care of the thing or to “do what you will”. Included in the 
note were instructions on how much and how often to give 
milk in the empty litre bottle and fitting teat that were left on 
the verandah. Fortunately we were milking at the time so the 
poor thing did not suffer while we decided what to do. 

Getting back to building inspectors, they are officials 
owner builders in almost every shire will have to deal with. 
They’re not always a popular breed and we have heard 
stories of people chasing them with slashers or pulling guns 
on them — not a good idea, as it severely hampers friendly 
relationships with the local council. 

These blokes can be a nuisance or a big help, depend- 
ing on how you get on with them. They do (or should) know 
all the strength and size requirements for building in their 
areas, so they can be a useful reference source. They are also 
very powerful, so if you don’t want a demolition order dated 
December 24th (which we have seen for a family of five), 
stay in their good books. 

It’s a good idea to be careful when talking to these 
guys too. We know a family who was being hassled about 
some illegalities in their building and they said, “What about 
the X’s, they have a toilet in their shed!” (where one of the 
family was living while the house was being built). 

This didn’t help their case, but since the matter had 
“officially been broughtto my notice” the building inspector 
proceeded over to the X’s place and ordered them to remove 
the illegal plumbing. The result of this: three families not 
speaking to each other. The first family, the X’s, and the 
people who are the X’s neighbours and introduced the two 
families. 

One last word about some personal feelings on 
making The Move. I found my self esteem a bit shaken at 
first. I used to be a teacher. I’m not unemployed (too busy 
for that), but what was my position in society now, my status, 
if you like? 

Perhaps the best answer to that was to remember the 
goals Marja and I had set, and over the months (years) to look 
back on what we had actually achieved, to see what had 
changed in my environment and myself. 

Now on forms with a space for employment, I might 
be a farmer, author, builder or any number of other things, 
depending on what I feel like at the time. 
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ADVANCED SOLAR ELECTRICS 
FOR REMOTE AREA 
POWER SUPPLIES 

DC — DOMESTIC PRE 


*Quiet 
*Thermal protection 
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*20 ltr pressure tank 
*Easy installation 

12 Volt System $276 
24 Volt System $295 


DC — LIGHTING 
*Fluoro lights with no AC flicker 
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20 Watt $46.20 15 Watt $39.05 
(including diffusers) 


*2D Pantronics 

-Replace your 100 Watt bulbs 
using std bulb socket. 
-Replaceable tubes. 

12 Volt or 24 Volt, 16 Watt. 


*Le Grande Halogen Light 
-Robust reflective fitting 
12 Volt light $37.40 
24 Volt light $39.05 

20 Watt power draw 


*DC Light Bulbs 
12 Volt 25 Watt, 40 Watt $4.40 
24 Volt 25 Watt, 40 Watt $4.40 


SPECIAL — 


35 Watt Solar Panels $295.00 
FULL RANGE OF SOLAR EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 


CHOICE ELECTRIC CO. (AUST.) PTY. LTD. 
3 Prospect Street OR 8 Nullum Street 
Bowen Hills. 4006. Murwillumbah. 2484. 
Ph. (07) 252 4909. Ph. (066) 724033. 
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Earth Garden's regular organic gardening column, 
written by Jackie French 


Spring — seeds and seedlings 


seedlings in the nurseries. It’s also when you start pulling out the leftover § 
vegetables which are going to seed just where you want to put the 
tomatoes. Leave the leftover vegetables alone unless you need to stake them to stop $ 
them falling over. When they start flowering they’ ll attract predators that’Il help Ẹ ‘ f 
control the pests in your garden (most adult forms of preda- profitable to sell because it can be pine Many hybrids 


T HIS is the time when most gardeners start looking enviously at tall green 


tors like flowers — they aren’t meat eaters like their aphid, also respond better to high levels of artificial fertiliser, and 
mite and beanfly eating juniors). They’ll also give you seeds by and large the same companies own both the seed rights 
for next year. and the fertiliser production. 
Some hybrids are excellent. Don’t assume however 
Why collect your own seed? that all hybrids are better than the old fashioned varieties. I 
Firstly, collecting your own seed is a good idea believe most aren’t. They are sold because more money can 
because it’s easy. Most seeds are simply yours for the taking. be made from them as patented varieties; or because they 
Secondly, the seedlings you buy prepacked, luxurious from have easily-marketed characteristics. An example is toma- 
greenhouses and soluble fertiliser, and convenient as a toes that are round, firm and last forever, even if they have 
frozen pizza, are not necessarily the varieties you want to little flavour; or beans that crop in a couple of weeks and then 
grow or eat, and they may not have been grown in the way are finished. That’s fine for the commercial grower who 
you'd prefer. wants a large crop in a short time, but not good for the home 
The seedling industry makes its profit from ‘reruns’ gardener who wants a long picking period and is sick of 
— seedlings that die and are replaced. Punnet seedlings may eating a kilogram of beans every night. As a general rule, 
look healthy but very often they’re not hardy. A day in the though there are many exceptions, I find the old open polli- 
hot sun and they’re dead, or hunted out by snails tempted by nated varieties have a better flavour and texture than the 
their soft, nitrogen-rich growth. hybrids and are more resistant to pests. Many hybrids have 
When you keep your own seed and grow your own been bred for disease resistance, but only to one disease, like 
seedlings you can disregard any weak seedlings and keep verticulum wilt — they may be even more susceptible to 
only the strongest. This way you can gradually build up a other diseases. 
collection of plants that are suited to your area — not those There is another problem with hybrids — most hy- 
suited to the commercial seed farm hundreds of kilometres brid seeds are inbred to ensure the desired characteristics, 
away. and there is very little variation. Hybrid seeds are more 


vulnerable to new disease or pests, simply because if one 
plant of one variety is susceptible, all plants of that variety 


How to collect your own vegetable seed will probably be susceptible. 


Vegetable seed is free for the taking but the taking is I’ve noticed it with zuchinni as well as a whole range 
more difficultin some cases than others. Plants are fertilised of other vegetables. When my hybrid zuchinnis get powdery 
by the exchange of pollen from the stamen to the stigma of mildew they all get it, and die within a few days of each other. 
flowers. Some plants pollinate themselves. When this The open pollinated ones are more variable: some succumb 
happens (and the plantis nota first cross hybrid) the seed will early, some later, and some seem untouched. Thisis what the 
probably produce a plant that is true to type. home gardener should look for — variations that show 

Most vegetable seed sold today is hybrid. It is which plants are suited to your garden. Sieze the good ones 
produced by crossing different parents. Hybrid seed is more and keep seed from them. 
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Ensuring your plants are true to type 

Self-pollinating plants should grow at least three 
metres apart to ensure they grow true to type. Self-pollina- 
tors include lettuce, beans, peas and tomatoes. 

Cross-pollinating varieties need far greater isolation. 
It’s hard to ensure true lines if plants of the same species are 
growing in the neighbourhood. You need about a kilometre 
between them to be really sure, although as long as only one 
variety is flowering at any one time you are safe. Most 
gardeners don’t let most of their vegetables flower (with the 
exception of peas, beans and melons) so you are usually 
fairly safe with radishes and brassicas. 

The alternative is to cover the flowers with paper 
bags during pollination, and use a fine paint brush to brush 
the pollen over the stigma and stamens of each flower. Keep 
them covered till fruit begins to set. Sweet corn, beetroot, 
spinach and silver beet respond to this method. 

Actually, cross pollination may not matter. In prac- 
tice there may only be a few varieties of each vegetable in 
your district — again because of the reduced numbers of 
varieties available. Because most people pull out their 
vegetables before they go to seed there may be very little 
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DEPT 4 ELECTRICITY 


Solar Panels. 
Batteries. 
Inverters. 
Regulators. 


Battery Chargers. 
Change Over Switches, 
Control Panels, and 
high efficiency lights 
parts and appliances. 


DEPT 5 FOOD 
Stone Flour Mills. 


Bread Tins & Yeast. 
Sprouting Tubes & Trays. 


crossing. Cross pollination may well produce an acceptable 
plant anyway. With careful selection of only vigorous 
seedlings you may come up with an improved variety. 


Hybrids 

Hybrids are the first offspring produced by repeated 
crossing of two or more parental lines. The next generation 
of seed is not true to type, and the variety may deteriorate 
rapidly, although you may not regard the change as deterio- 
ration. I find that self-seeded once hybrid hollyhocks, for 
example, produce plants I value more than the originals: 
small, single cups and clear fine colours. However, as a 
general rule it is a good idea not to save seeds from hybrid 
plants, because the results will almost certainly be unpre- 
dictable. Hybrids are usually marked as such on seed 
packets. 


Selecting plants for seed 

Choose only the best parents. Don’t choose the first 
that go to seed, or you may find their children also bolt early. 
With peas, beans and tomatoes, however, you may wish to 
encourage early seeders. 
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Processing 

Plants with fleshy fruit, like tomatoes, capsicums, 
melons, pumpkins and eggplants, are picked when ripe or 
overripe. The seeds are scooped out, soaked till they are free, 
washed, cleaned and dried. 

Dry seeds like beans, peas, corn, silver beet, spinach, 
carrots, lettuce and parsnip, should be allowed to dry on the 
plant. In wet weather pull up the whole plant and hang it 
upside down under cover until the seed has dried out. Sun 
drying is best. Oven drying over 40° C tends to cook them. 


Storing 

Dry the seeds to as low a moisture content as you can 
— 4 to 5 percent is best, and 15 percent the maximum. Place 
them in dry containers and store in a cool dark place. Don’t 
put them in glass jars because they’ll probably rot. Wrap 
them in paper and place in alfoil; and store them in envelopes 
or matchboxes. 

Before planting, give them a viability test to check 
the number of seeds that will germinate. This can also be 
done just after the seeds have been dried. If most fail the test 
you will have time to hunt out a new batch. 

Scatter a few seeds on a damp towel. Cover with 
another damp towel and leave in a warm dark place for the 
correct germination time of the plant. (If you don’t know the 
germination time hunt out a commercial packet of similar 
seeds and read the time on the back). Even if you get poor 
germination the seed may still be useful — after all, it is free 
— just scatter it more thickly. 

Rats and mice love to eat drying seeds and can eat 
your entire supply in a night. Insect repellents to include 
with your stored seed include well dried eucalyptus leaves, 


dried cloves of garlic, bay leaves, dried cloves, lavender, 
pyrethrum flowers, rosemary branches, tansy leaves and 
derris dust. 

Commercial seeds are usually treated with fungi- 
cides such as captan. Fungicides shouldn’t be needed if the 
seeds are dry and well stored, but a little powdered sulphur 
could be used as an alternative. A few grains of rice in paper 
will absorb moisture. 


An easy seed regime 

It’s easy to collect most of your seed. It’s only when 
you try tocollectevery bit thatit becomes exhausting. I limit 
myself to collecting seed that: 
eis simple to save 
eis expensive to buy 
eneeds to be fresh 
*I particularly value and can’t get any other way. 

The most expensive seeds are peas, beans and broad 
beans, because of their weight and bulk. Luckily, these are 
perhaps the easiest for the home gardener to collect and 
store. Pumpkins, melons and zuchinni are probably the next 
in expense, and are also easy to collect. Corn is harder, 
because it is more difficult to get a non-hybrid variety and 
because it can cross-pollinate more easily. Remember that 
unless you are in a country district where someone is 
growing maize, this probably won’t matter for home con- 
sumption. 
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* Lift evevy 2 days tose f seed is inating 
ands viable to use in the garden. 


The following can all be left for the seed to fall and 
the seedlings to come up naturally: carrot, silver beet, radish, 
beetroot, parsnip, celery, daikon or long white radish, spring 
onions, foliage turnips, parsley, leeks, Chinese cabbage (not 
true to type but who cares), Italian parsley, red mignonette, 
green mignonette and cos lettuce, turnip rooted parsley, 
hollyhocks, cornflowers and calendulas. 

These self-seeding patches are my most productive 
part of the garden. The plants are hardy and self-selected to 
be the best suited to this area. They grow and propagate with 
minimal attention — just a few loads of mulch to keep down 
the weeds and keep up a good supply of slowly releasing 
food supply. 


Seed from the supermarket 

Seed doesn’t have to be bought in neat packets. Many 
of our fruit trees here came from the supermarket. We ate the 
fruit then planted the seeds. I’ve grown sunflowers from bird 
seed; millet from canary seed; soy beans from a packet in the 
supermarket (Soak them first); buckwheat from the health 
food store; oats from horse food; wheat from uncooked 
whole wheat bought for topping bread; and maize from a 
stud mix that passed through a horse into the mulch I put on 
the garden. I’ve grown peanuts from leftover, uncooked, 
unshelled peanuts I’d bought for chocolate chip biscuits. 

If you don’t have a garden to harvest seed from, try 
the the grocer’s. Your range of varieties will be limited, but 
the seed will be fresh and much cheaper than seed bought in 
packets. 

The following is a list of seeds and beans you can 
acquire cheaply and easily. 


Beans and lentils (dried) 

Choose fresh looking lentils or dried beans — ones 
with no dust at the bottom of the packet. Soak them 
overnight and plant. I have done this with soy beans, chick 
peas, lima beans, red kidney beans and green and brown 
lentils, although it doesn’t work with dried peas which may 
be partly cooked before they are dried. 


Beans and peas (fresh) 

If these are large and swollen the seeds are probably 
ripe enough to germinate. I’ve had more luck with peas than 
beans, which are usually picked too young (peas should be 
too, but aren’t). Plant at once or dry them to keep. 


Beetroot 


Plant the whole beetroot, leaf end up and pointy bit 
down. If it isn’t too old it may start to shoot again and go to 
seed. 


Broad beans 


Large fat broad beans may be ripe enough for seed. 
Make sure the seed is fully formed inside. 
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Cabbage 

Plant cabbages in spring as long as they have some 
stalk left and it hasn’t rotted. Take off the leaves from the 
bottom third of the cabbage first, to make the stalk longer, 
and plant up to the next lot of leaves. Pack the soil around 
firmly. I find about half of them take and the others rot. Keep 
them in semi-shade so they don’t dry out in hot sunlight. 
Remember they don’t have roots to feed them, and must be 
kept moist. Stake them when they start to shoot. 


Canary seed 

Canary seed will give you millet — small fine seeds 
that can be added to stews or bread, or fed to the canary. Sow 
it in spring through summer. 


Capsicum 

The seeds of dark red capsicum, so ripe it seems thin 
skinned, can be dried and sown. Most in the shops however 
are still green. These can be left till they turn red, and then 
you can harvest the seed. 


Carrots 

This used to be a children’s game. Choose a dark 
orange, thickish carrot. Cut off the top. It should be about 
as long as your thumb. Place it on wet cotton wool. It should 
start to sprout. Now plant it out in the garden so just the top 
is showing. By the end of the season it should have gone to 
seed. Keep it staked so it doesn’t fall over. 


T Prevent Seeds Rotting 
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Alternatively, plant the whole carrot back in the 
garden and wait for it to shoot again. This will give you a 
better base for the seed head. 


Chokoes 


Choose the largest choko you can, preferably with 
the seed just starting to poke out the top. Leave itin a dry dark 
place, well ventilated, till it starts to shoot. Plant it in spring 
with the shoot upward. If it is shooting strongly in mid- 
winter plant it in a potinside in a well lit spot. Shooting can 
be slowed down in the fridge. 


Corn 

Very ripe corn sometimes appears in supermarkets, 
too chewy to be tasty — and can be dried, kept and sown as 
seed. Very ripe corn should have each kernel slightly 
separated from the next. Beware though: it is almost 
certainly hybrid and will not grow true to type. 


Cucumbers 

Most cucumbers aren’t ripe enough to plant. If you 
do find one that is yellowing, however, and not dark green, 
you might try the seeds from it. Germinate on blotting paper 
or cotton wool first to test them and not waste potting space. 


Eggplant 

Sometimes you find an eggplant that is very dark, 
ripe and with dark seeds in it. These can be planted. 
Eggplants can also be left in the cupboard until they start to 
wrinkle. If you want to collect seed choose the largest 
darkest eggplant in the store. 


Jerusalem artichokes 

Plant these once and you'll always have them. 
Choose the fattest tubers you can. Keep them in a dark dry 
place (not the fridge) and plant in spring, or in a temporary 
pot on the window sill if they start to shrivel during winter. 


Kumara 

These are New Zealand sweet potatoes — not ‘real’ 
sweet potatoes, and more cold tolerant. Choose fat tubers. 
Plant them after frosts are over, and keep them weed free. 


Leeks 

If any leeks have enough of their roots left — and 
many have — soak them in water overnight and plant deeply, 
hilling up around the sides and staking to keep the plant 
stable. It should start to grow again and will go to seed very 
quickly. 


Melons and pumpkins 


The riper the melon or pumpkin the more likely the 
seed is to germinate. Unfortunately most ripe melons and 
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pumpkins come mid or late season. The early ones are rarely 
ripe enough, so that when you do get the seed it is too late to 
plant it. Dry it for next year. Melon and pumpkin seeds 
should be hard shelled when they are ripe (unless they are 
pepita or triple treat pumpkins with hulless seeds). 


Onions 

Take a healthy looking onion, not squashy in the 
centre, and plant it so the pointed side is upwards and just 
poking out of the soil. Wait. Two times out of three it wil 
Start to sprout again (if it hasn’t been artificially treated to 
stop sprouting). These sprouts will eventually goto seed and 
the seed can be harvested. 


Parsnips 
See carrots. 


Potatoes 

Technically it is illegal in most States to grow pota- 
toes from any but certified seed. Don’t grow non-certified 
ones in a potato growing area: you may spread disease 
(aphids can carry potato virus for many kilometres) and it is 
unfair to growers. Choose healthy looking potatoes and 
avoid ones with long shoots — these may be infected with a 
virus. 

Choosing your potato seed from the supermarket also 
gives you access to gourmet varieties, most of which aren’t 
sold in garden centres as seed potatoes, and have to be 
ordered in bulk if you want them. Even then they are hard 
to obtain. Look for waxy yellow potatoes, or white fleshed 
perfect baking colibans. 


Radish 


Radishes can be planted again, up to their necks in 
soil. They should start to shoot quite quickly and this shoot 
will form a seed head. 


Sunflowers 


Choose a fresh looking packet of cockie seed. Plant 
the seed from spring through summer. 


Sweet potato 


Choose sweet ptoatoes which have started to sprout. 
Many sweet potatoes are chemically treated to stop sprout- 
ing. Buy organic ones if you can. 


Tomatoes 


Choose ripe red tomatoes, then leave them on the 
window sill to ripen further. When they are too squashy to 
even tempt you to eat them, wash out the seeds. 


Sources of non-hybrid seed 


The following seed sources are preserving our heri- 
tage — the species that are gradually disappearing from the 


world. Please support them and save your own seeds as well. 
Even if you only keep one species from extinction your 
efforts will combine with others. Please help. 

Have a mid-summer party to eat the produce and 
exchange seeds and cuttings with friends. 


The Seed Savers’ Network, PO Box 105, Nimbin, 
New South Wales, 2480. The Seed Savers’ Network also 
produces a quarterly magazine. 

The Henry Doubleday Research Association, care 
of Lillian Osbourne, 4 North Street, Mount Colah, New 
South Wales, 2079. The HDRA has an extensive seed bank 
for members and others, a quarterly magazine — Natural 
Growing, and exchange of information on saving seed and 
growing plants. 

Eden Seeds, run by the Finch family, MS 316 
Gympie, Queensland, 4570, phone (071) 86 5230. An 
excellent source of reliable non-hybrid traditional varieties, 
both bulk and retail — the best source I know. Write for their 
catalogue. 

Phoenix Seeds Association Ltd, PO Box 9, Stanley, 
Tasmania, 7331, phone (004) 58 1105. A non-profit organi- 
sation to counteract the disappearance of non-hybrid or 
specialty seeds. A wide range of unusual seeds. Write for 
their catalogue. 


More hints for spring 
Snails 

Snails are worst in spring. Plants are soft and sappy 
and lizards and frogs, which are the main predators of snails, 
aren’t active yet. Keep snails away from seedlings with a 
spray of cloudy ammonia on sawdust or any other thin layer 
of mulch around the seedlings, or make your own snail bait 
with half derris dust, and half bran mixed with enough 
molasses to moisten it. If you want to make it harder add 
some cement dust too. Keep derris away from fish — it kills 
them. 


Aphids and other sap-sucking pests 
Aphids like soft sappy shoots and there are fewer 
predators in cool springs to eat them. The best long term 
control is adding potash to the soil. Use wood ash or comfrey 
and avoid artificial fertilisers like the plague that they are. 
Give trees as little water as possible in spring to 
prevent an early burst of growth and encourage steady 
growth. Try a glue spray for sap suckers: dilute clag glue or 
make your own billposter’s paste with flour and boiling 
water. Add more cold water till it’s sprayable. Woolly 
aphids may indicate too much pruning or too shady a spot. 
Fruit sucking bugs may indicate fallen fruit that wasn’t 
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picked up last season (the smell attracts them). Thrips may 
indicate a lot of flowering winter weeds or shrubs and not 
enough spring flowers for them to move onto. Give thrips a 
good overhead watering to get rid of them. 


Seedling protectors 

Seedling protectors are miniature greenhouses but 
they also keep off snails, cabbage white caterpillars, bean fly 
and the like. Just cut the bottom out of any plastic bottle 
(gather them at the dymp) and place it over the plant. Screw 
it down slightly into the soil so the wind doesn’t knock it 
over. 


Strip gardens 
These gardens are specially suited to people in 


wheelchairs or who can’t bend over, or for very cold spots. 
They are my own invention. Take two metre wide lengths 
of weed mat. (They can be much narrower, and as long as 
you can handle). Staple or sew them together, except at the 
top. Stuff them full of potting mix, sew up the top, and hang 
them against a wall or from a frame — cheap clothes hanging 
frames sold in Kmart will do. Now cut small slits about a 
handspan apart, poke in seedlings, and water. 

These are good for strawberries, lettuce, zuchinni, 
cucumbers, beans (especially climbing beans), silver beet, 
small bush pumpkins (put these at the bottom), potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, most flowers and many others. They are 
excellentincold areas where the stored warmth of a wall will 
help plants ripen, and the height keeps them out of frost 
reach. Use them in flats and on balconies to utilise the walls. 


Questions and Answers 


If you have a question you’d like answered about pest control, gardening, or plants 
and their uses, send a stamped self addressed envelope to Jackie, RMB Araluen 
Valley, NSW, 2622. 


Dear Mrs or Miss French, 

In desperation I am writing to you concerning your 
article in Earth Garden 70 about growing asparagus. You 
seem to have no problems growing it. I on the other hand 
have tramped half of Sydney nurseries trying to buy two year 
old crowns with no success. I noticed in your article you 
mentioned the New Gippsland Seed Farm as one source of 
supply. Could you possibly send me the full address or any 
other source of supply that you might know. 

Yours sincerely, 

L Gordon. 


Asparagus crown supplies 

The address of the New Gippsland Seed Farm is PO 
Box 1, Silvan, Victoria, 3795, phone (03) 737 9560, but 
many mail order bulb or seed farms also sell asparagus 
crowns. You need to buy them in winter, so perhaps you’ ve 
been searching at the wrong time. I usually ask my favourite 
nursery if they’ Il get things in for me, or if they can give me 
an address for bulk orders. I find most nurseries are happy 
to help (if they’re not, they’re in the wrong business — try 
another). 

Asparagus crowns are expensive — you may pay up 
to $2 each. There are new varieties of seed on the market 
now that you can pick in two years. Choose any variety 
except Mary Washington. You won’t be able to pick a two 
year crown for another year anyway, so you'll only lose a 


year by growing your own seeds. 

We have about a hundred crowns producing. That 
feeds three of us and any friends who drop in during 
asparagus season (friends drop in a lot in asparagus season). 
Like any crop the better they’re fed the more they produce. 


Dear Jackie, 
Have youa recipe for old fashioned horehound beer? 
John O'Connor. 


Horehound, and other, beer 

I’ve lifted the horehound beer recipe from An A to Z 
of Useful Plants. The others are from another book coming 
out next year. I’ve substituted other leaves for horehound 
like mint, ginger mint, hardenbergia leaves and sassafras 
leaves. They’re all drinkable and all different. It’s worth 
experimenting. 


Couch grass beer 

This is supposed to be a kidney tonic. It’s good. Pull 
up your couch grass, roots and all. Wash it well — grit 
neither adds to the flavour nor the supposed medicinal 
qualities. For every three cups of couch, add four litres of 
water, four cups of sugar, two sliced lemons and two sliced 
oranges (with their skin on). Boil till the skins are tender and 
mashable. Strain, then add a teaspoon of dried yeast when 
lukewarm. Cover with a tea towel. Bottle after three days. 


Check to make sure the bottles aren’t exploding every day, 
and drink it after a week. 


Dandelion beer 

This uses the entire plant, roots and all. The roots are 
the sweetest part. 

500 g young dandelion plants 

1 teaspoon dried yeast 

1 lemon 

500 g brown sugar 

4 litres water 

1 tablespoon cream of tartar 

1 dessertspoon of chopped root ginger. 

This used to be a spring tonic beer — good for the kidneys 
and digestion. Wash the plants well — dirt doesn’t improve 
the taste. Chop off the thin roots but leave the thick ones. Put 
them in a saucepan with the water, ginger and lemon pith (no 
white). Boil for 10 minutes then strain. Pour into a bucket 
with the sugar and cream of tartar. Stir till the sugar is 
dissolved. Add the yeast and strained lemon juice when the 
liquid is lukewarm. 

Cover with two tea towels and leave in a warm room 
for three days. Strain out the sediment and bottle in screw- 
topped bottles. Old cider bottles are excellent. Store them 
on their sides. The beer is ready in about a week. You can 
tellifit’s ready if the bottles pop slightly when opened. This 
beer doesn’t keep long. Drink it within three weeks. 


Fruit and nettle beer 

nettles 

lemons 

oranges 

freshly grated ginger 

pineapple mint (optional) 

cream of tartar 

sugar. 

Boil 16 cups of nettles with 16 cups of water. Strain. Pour 
the liquid onto the grated rind of three oranges, six sliced 
lemons, a tablespoon of freshly grated ginger anda bunch of 
pineapple mint (the latter is optional), a teaspoon of cream of 
tartar and 500 g of sugar. Adda teaspoon of dried yeast when 
tepid. Leave 48 hours, strain and bottle. The beer is ready 
in two or three days. 

Use corks, not screw tops for this beer so the bottles 
don’t explode. Release the pressure every day if you are 
keeping it more than a week. I’ve made this without the 
nettles too. It’s less “beery’ and a good brewed soft drink. 


Horehound beer 

Boil a cup of chopped horehound leaves in six litres 
of water with 50 g of treacle. Strain, cool, and add a teaspoon 
of dried yeast when it’s lukewarm. Cover with a clean tea 
towel. Bottle after 24 hours. Check the bottles every day and 
release the pressure or they may burst. Drink after three days 
in warm weather, about a week in cool weather. 
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Nettle beer 


1 kg nettle leaves 

2 lemons 

1 tablespoon cream of tartar 

4 litres water 

500 g brown sugar 

1 teaspoon dried yeast. 

This used to be a popular country beer. It is reputed to be 
good for the rheumatics or depression (well, that was as good 
a reason as any for drinking it). 

Boil the nettles and water for a quarter of an hour. 
Strain, add the sugar, the pith of the fruit (no white), strained 
juice and cream of tartar. Stir. Add the yeast when the brew 
is lukewarm. Cover and leave for three days. Strain out all 
sediment and bottle the beer. Use in seven to ten days. 

This is a strongly fermenting beer. Don’t keep it too 
long or the bottle may burst. 


Oxalis tonic wine 

This isn’ta wine and for all I know isn’ta tonic either. 
It has the same bitter quality as stout, which is also supposed 
to be a strengthener and blood purifier (so said my Irish 
grandfather: “Ah, you can feel it doing you good.”). Ican 
imagine oxalis tonic wine being doled out by the tablespoon- 
ful to ungrateful children, but then I don’t like stout either. 

Take a cup of chopped oxalis leaves, boil this in four 
litres of water for 10 minutes and then straim. Pour it into a 
bucket with 500 g of brown sugar and a teaspoon of cream 
of tartar. Stir till the sugar is dissolved. 

Add a teaspoon of dried yeast when it’s lukewarm. 
Cover with two tea towels and leave ina warm room for three 
days. Strain out the sediment and bottle in screw topped 
bottles. Store the bottles on their sides. The beer is ready in 
two weeks. It doesn’t keep well. Put it in the fridge as soon 
as it’s drinkable, and don’t keep it for more than a week. 


In EG 72 Vicki Stanton wrote in Earth People Write asking 
how to get rid of borers. 


Getting rid of borers 

Borers are bettle larvae, and shouldn’t be confused 
with termites. Termites make mud passages, whereas borers 
leave sawdust. Most borers won’t hurt your house. Some, 
in fact, like sapwood, not heartwood. The main pest borers 
are lyctus borers. They move fast and can be a far worse 
problem than termites. 

To stop borers infesting your timber paint it with half 
borax and half metholated spirits. Consider borer-resistant 
wood like white cypress pine, red cedar, redwood, or moun- 
tain ash. Other building materials to consider are pisé, 
mudbrick, concrete, rock or steel. If you live ina borer-prone 
area you’ll probably have a borer problem sometime in the 
house. Beetles fly, so the poisoned soil barriers used by most 
pest companies for termites won’t work. Pyrethrum spray 
kills borers but new ones will probably move in. 


In EG 72 Sue Beacroft wrote in Earth People Write asking 
how to cope with grasshoppers, and ants stealing grass 
seeds. 


Coping with grasshoppers, ants 

To control grasshoppers try the following: 

*lots of birds — if you’re on a farm keep marshy and boggy 
areas to attract ibis and cranes 

*free range chooks, especially in the early morning when the 
grasshoppers are sluggish 

edishes of molasses and water with a little oil on top — the 
grasshoppers sip, stick and drown 

protect gardens with barriers of microjets because grass- 
hoppers don’t like going through water. 

There are a lot more ideas for controlling grasshop- 
pers in my Natural Control of Garden Pests (published by 
Aird Books), which will be out in a few weeks. 

You can stop ants eating seeds by sticking them ina 
concrete mixer (or ina bucket with a stick) with slushy mud 
and a little eucalyptus oil. The mud will coat the seeds and 
the oil act as a deterrent. You can protect large seeds by 
covering them with mud by hand, but this takes a lot of time. 


In EG 72 Trudy Walsh wrote in Earth People Write asking 
how to get banana passionfruit seeds. 


Banana passionfruit seeds 

The cheapest way to get fresh banana passionfruit 
seed is to buy a banana passionfruit from a good fruit shop 
— preferably in spring to late summer. Ours are ripening 
now. Scoop out the pulp and plant it all — the acid will help 
the seeds germinate. 

Any good nursery should be prepared to order a plant 
for you. If they won’t, change nurseries. You could also try 
the seed sources listed above for open pollinated seeds. 

Banana passionfruit tolerate quite severe frost, 
ramble happily through flood and drought and produce 
enormous pink flowers and long bright yellow fruit which is 
a bit more acid than ordinary passionfruit. The hotter the 
season the sweeter the fruit. We get a few banana passion- 
fruit ripening even through winter. They’re a bit sour but 
good in fruit salad. The main crop in spring and summer is 
much sweeter. Banana passionfruit are good for anyone 
trying to grow their own fruit: they start to crop in early 
spring when there’s not much else on in cooler areas. 


In EG 72 Trudy, Cindy and Sunshine Milne wrote in Earth 
People Write asking for carob recipes. 


Carob recipes 

Carob flour is made by grinding the seeds in the 
blender when they are quite dry. Add the flour to cakes and 
biscuits for protein and sweetness. Youcan also use it where 
you’d use cocoa powder, but it’s not as sweet or strong so 
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you may want to add honey or sugar and vanilla as well. 
Young carob pods can be eaten like green beans. Carob gum 
makes an effective glue. 


Ingrid Butler of Sydney has written wanting to find different 
strawberry varieties. 


Different strawberry varieties 

Thompson and Morgen seeds (any garden shop) sell 
seed packets of alpine strawberries, which are small and 
sweet. Honeysuckle Cottage Nursery (Lot 1, Bowen Moun- 
tain Road, NSW, 2753) sell yellow alpine strawberries. 

The New Gippsland Seed Farm (see address above) 
sells five varieties of strawberry: Red Gauntlet (this variety 
crops all spring, summer and autumn, suits most areas, and 
has fruit which is big but a bit coarse); Tioga (for cooler areas 
— lovely flavour); Torrey (for hotter areas — good flavour); 
Shasta (this variety is suited to most areas, and is sweet and 
firm); Earlisweet (a hot area fruit). 

Aloysa is another variety, which can be bought from 
Henk de Groot Bulbs in Victoria. There are also some 
tropical strawberry varicties available, but these probably 
wouldn’t be suited to Sydney. You definitely need virus- 
free strawberries because virus-infected ones produce far 
less fruit. 
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Enquiries: phone EARTHKEEPERS, (046) 819623 
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ALICE SPRINGS 


CAMEL OUTBACK 
SAFARIS PTYLTD. 


— For the alternative All safaris ace geological ees 
adventure holiday you'll talk wu sajari guide 
about for donkey's years — 


Noel Fullarton's Outback camel safaris explore ancient 
valleys, watercourses and the fascinating flora and fauna 
populations of the Australian Outback. 


Rainbow Valley Safari 

Base campsare established here for exploratory journeys 
into the many fascinating valleys and defiles of this 
stretch of the Hugh River system, south east of Alice 
Springs. The area is rich in Aboriginal sites and fossil 
remains of what was once a huge inland sea. It's an area 
of stark beauty ranging from enormous multi-coloured 
outcrops to delightful oases in hidden valleys. 

April to September, Rainbow Valley Safari $699 
for 7 days. Limit: 15 people. 


Finke River Safari 
Australia's Outback is not a true desert as it contains a 
multitude of ancient watercourses with unusual flora and 
fauna populations. The Finke River is regarded as the 
oldest watercourse in the world and the first European 
exploration was by Ernest Giles in 1872. 

We follow his footsteps for a week along the 
Finke into the Glen of Palms, finding time along the way 
to explore some of the side valleys that lead from the 
main gorge. 
February to March Finke River Safari. $699 for 7 
days. Limit: 15 people. 


Across the Ranges Safari 

These are extended camel safaris planned to explore the 
new terrain encompassing the Krischauf and James 
Ranges. These 14 day safaris are for enthusiasts only. 

October to December Over the Ranges Safari. 

$1370 for 14 days Limit: 8 people. 


Noel Fullarton's Alice Springs Camel Outback Safaris, 
PO Box 3244, Alice Springs, NT, 0871. Telephone (089) 560 925. 
Or contact the Northern Territory Tourist Bureau in your nearest capital city. 


Outback Camel Safaris 


by Alan Thomas 


Trentham, Victoria. 


asked one of the worried camel trekkers as we 
edged closer to our bumpy steeds on the first 
morning of our week-long camel trek. 

“Yeah,” said Handler Graham Cannard drily, “They 
don’t like ya riding ‘em.” 

“Great!” We all thought to ourselves. 

Numerous readers have written to Earth Garden over 
the past few years asking for an article about camels. I 
stupidly thought I’d find out firsthand, and write the story 
myself. 

“Tt’s the most uncomfortable ride I’ve ever had in my 
life,” declared an English tourist at The Olgas when I told her 
I was going on a seven day camel trip into the Rainbow 
Valley on the edge of the Simpson Desert, a few hundred 
kilometres from Alice Springs. On that first morning her 
words echoed and I wondered whether it’d been a good idea 
to take up the challenge of a camel story. 

As I climbed into the saddle for the first time on the 
back of Muffler, a nine year old bull camel, the ground 
suddenly seemed a long way down, and he hadn’t stood up 
yet! Back feet up and you suddenly lunge forwards in your 
saddle. Front feet up, and you’re hanging onto the horn at the 
front so you don’t slide past his backside. A shuffle and a 
bump, and we’re off into the desert. Simple. 


6 sT S there anything they don’t like you doing?” 


oel Fullarton is Australia’s 56 year old Camel King. 

He’s a bit of a legend around Alice Springs and he’s 
featured in many documentaries, newspaper articles and 
reports over the years. You quickly realise that Noel’s the 
sort of larger-than-life character who’d have been the sub- 
ject of bush ballads and legends a hundred years ago. 

Watching him bobbing over a sand dune on his trusty 
camel Mick, with his huge flowing white beard and weather- 
beaten face, reminds you of a cross between the Three Kings 
of Bethlehem, and a hermit gold prospector. 

Noel has been taking people on one, two and three 
week camel safaris from his farm near Alice Springs for 20- 
odd years and he seems as enthusiastic about each adventure 
as if it were his first trek. 

Many times during our week in the desert wilderness, 
he’d leave us all for dead as he hopped, like a hungry 
mountain goat, further up a slope to find yet another 300 
million year old fossil, or Aboriginal rock carving. 

Noel has over a hundred camels, all with their own 
name, individual features and personality, and all well cared 
for by someone who loves the creatures to the point of never 
selling one, and frowning on the latest restaurant fad: ‘camel 
steaks’. He also makes superb damper. 

Camels are the most relaxed, laid back creatures I’ ve 
ever encountered. A week-long camel safari should be high 
on any list of stress cures, well above pills and drugs on any 
doctor’s list. It’s easy to see why many customers return 
again and again to Outback Camel Safaris. They seem to 
have a grace and dignified poise which doesn’t fit in with 
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It was a tough job — but somebody had to do it. 


their gangly legs and massive foot pads. 

Camel Handler, Graham Cannard, explained the 
basis of camel control and as we wandered along it soon 
became obvious that, although there are variations, if you 
know the basics of horse riding, you’re halfway there. Some 
quaint and romantic hangovers from the Afghan cameleers 
remain today: the command to make the camels kneel from 
a standing position is “Hoosh!” (said with a severe frown in 
a pseudo-gruff voice), and “Hooma” to make them lurch 
skyward once you’re in the saddle. 

Getting used to handling our camels, remembering 
commands, and surveying the landscape took up the first 
day, and our backsides were relieved when we sauntered into 
Base Camp on the edge of the Simpson Desert at sunset. The 
luxuries were surprising: hot showers with the pump pow- 
ered by a couple of 244 SR BP PV panels, camp stretchers 
and swags under an open ended canvas tent, hot meals and 
wine, and an endless supply of Noel’s yarns, jokes, facts and 
Statistics. 

Every day of our trek was a full day of exploring river 
valleys, and learning about the variety of desert trees and 
shrubs. 

I was keen to learn about the common trees and 
shrubs and Noel patiently barked their names over and over 
until their identity had sunk in. The bloodwood and the 
desert oak, ghost gums, mulga and ironwood soon became 
familiar along with the corkwoods, needlewood, white- 
wood, witchetty trees, and the whole range of bush tucker 
plants. If early white explorers had had the sense to learn of 
the plentiful supplies of bush tucker from local Aborigines, 
many more may have survived the harsh desert conditions. 
They could have been feasting on bush tomatoes, wild 
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Camels : are , superbly : daped ior workin g and 
living in Australia’s arid: zone. The one- humped (drome- 
dary) camel will live for45 to 50years. Camels have been 
clocked at 42 miles Į per! hour and the recordvei enil lifted 


= bya large bull camel i is one ton: 


belief, they. do not store water 
in their hump. The size of the hump i is a good indication 
of acamel’s condition, but is composed of fatty proteins 
which the camel relies on when short of food or water. A 
working camel such as those used by the Outback Camel 
Safaris would eat only a third of a bale of lucerne hay per 
day, supplemented by random nibbles at the shrubs and 
low trees along the tracks. 

A camel can go for up to a month without water 


a week. Witha plentiful supply of mulga, ‘saltbush and 
other moisture-containing plants a camel can go for 12 
months without water. 

Camels can keep walking through a desert sand- 
storm because they have translucent eyelids and car: still 
see with their eyes closed. Their eyesight is so keen that 
even ona pitch black night they can see as well asa human 
wearing sunglasses in daytime. They are superbly 
adapted for conserving their body fluids and can even 
filter and recycle the moisture in their breath as it’s 
exhaled through their nostrils. They. also recycle their 
urine. 

In front of the camel’s stomach is a hard, bony 
plate — the pedestal which keeps the camel’s stomach 
off the ground when it’s sitting on its elbows and knees. 
This helps air circulate around the animal to keep it cool. 


The mighty Muffler: winner of the 1989 Alice Springs Camel Cup, resting during smoko. 


passionfruit, yams, bush banana and potato and other tucker 
we found during our week’s safari. Instead, many of them 
captured the local blacks, chained them and fed them salted 
beef until they led the ‘explorers’ to their secret waterholes 
in desperation. . 

My camel, Muffler, looked particularly fetching with 
acouple of mauve wild tomato flowers behind one ear. They 
set off his long dark eyelashes beautifully, but rodeo regular 
and camel handler, Graham, complained that I was turning 
him into a hippy Camel. “I don’t want none of that Earth 
Garden Flower Power on my camels!” he’d shout along the 
line. 

Muffler got his name from a peculiar and impressive 
habit. A couple of times each day he’d dangle the lining of 
his throat out the side of his mouth. This huge pink fleshy 
mass would flop down like a gigantic tongue and he’d blow 
out through his mouth and sound like a hotted-up Monaro, as 
he gargled his throat lining. A horrible sight, but maybe the 
cow camels were impressed. Muffler was in season when I 
was riding him and he secreted a foul-smelling liquid from 
a gland on the back of his head. Apparently the cows find the 
aphrodisiac irresistible. 

At the end of each day’s exploring we’d have a race 
back to camp, and each one was keenly contested. Trotting 
on a camel is comfortable once you learn to sit up in the 
stirrups on every second ‘bump’ to create a comfortable 
back-and-forth rhythm. Camel galloping is like a faster 
version of trotting. Now, I knew that Muffler was a keen 
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galloper, but I just couldn’t get him to produce the right form 
on the day so we could win a race. Camels are notoriously 
temperamental on the race track — they canrun like the wind 
in training, and run dead in a race. 

Muffler was the other way around, but on the fourth 
day he galloped like the wind, flying through the saltbush 
and mulga scruband leaving the other camels for dead. What 
a feeling! That’s the form that won him the 1989 Alice 
Springs Camel Cup, and over our two mile race he probably 
won by 500 yards. 

Each day of our safari was varied and gave us all a 
fascinating insight into the geology of Central Australia and 
the complexity and wondrous survival skills of the Arrente 
people who lived here for 40,000 years or more until the 
invasion and massacres by white settlers and police. 

Noel Fullarton has explored most of the small creeks 
and valleys in the Rainbow Valley region in the 23 years 
since he first arrived in Alice Springs. But let me give you 
an idea of how remote and unexplored this country is. 

One day we were sitting having lunch, having spent 
a fascinating morning examining the numerous cave paint- 
ings, camp sites and carvings of these ancient tribal people. 
Everyone wanted a rest except Noel, who was full of energy 
as usual. He went off exploring further up the valley where 
no white people have ever been before. 

In that hour he found carvings of a snake, a human 
head and snail, which have never been seen by any Europe- 
ans inthe 200 year white history of Australia. They may well 


have been carved 10,000 years ago — maybe 
more. Carvings which may pre-date the pyra- 
mids, and which no archeologist or anthro- 
pologist knows about were rediscovered while 
we were snoozing by a waterhole. I, for one, 
was particularly annoyed with myself for not 
having the energy to chase Noel up the slopes. 

The meaning of the countless carvings 
and cave paintings Noel reveals to his camel 
trekkers is lost forever. According to neigh- 
bouring Aboriginal elders Noel knows, the 
traditional custodians of the Rainbow Valley 
region were all wiped out by the Spanish Flu in 
1919. The locals estimate that up to 2,500 
Aboriginal people died in the Australia-wide 
epidemic. Official records estimate 19,000 
deaths throughout the country thanks to an 
epidemic which was spread unwittingly by 
returning World War One soldiers. Of course, 
in those days Aboriginal people weren’t 
counted in surveys. The meaning, knowledge 
and understanding of their carvings and paint- 
ings has been lost forever. 

Every day we would stop for smoko or 
lunch in some idyllic little oasis, or perch ina 
cave with a superb view down the slope and 
over the arid landscape looking out into the 
Simpson Desert. A boundless supply of fire- 
wood (dead mulga) makes this area a delight 
for camping and cooking fires. No need for 
scrunching up newspaper — just hold the 
match to a handful of spinifex and add the 
twigs and dead mulga branches. 

One day while the billy boiled we 
perched on a rock ledge above a large oval 
waterhole. Under the four inches of water was a concrete 
cricket pitch which faithfully served the workers from a 
nearby railway camp for two years while the new Ghan rail- 
way track was being built. 

Another day we wandered the rocky slopes of a 
hillside fossicking for fossils. Ina couple of hours we found 
countless shellfish, clams, mussels, fish fins and huge rock 
slabs two feet long or more, which were fossilized sections 
of giant primeval fish. The whole area is a geologist’s 
delight and the nearby Finke River system is believed to be 
the oldest known river system in the world. When you 
survey the red sand, spinifex and mulga from 10 feet above 
the ground on the back of a camel, it’s hard to believe this 
area was once a huge inland sea. 

On our third day we were deemed to have learnt 
enough about camel handling to be encouraged to try balanc- 
ing tricks like standing in the saddle, holding onto a rope. 
Mostofus managed this, anda few of us with an undersupply 
of neurones managed to ride along standing in the saddle a 
la“Look mum, no hands!” I quite enjoyed this pastime, until 


Noel Fullarton with a selection of Aboriginal cutting tools. 
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Graham goaded me into standing up, hands-free, but back- 
wards. Iremember thinking, as my body sailed towards the 
sand, how much further it was to fall off acamel thana horse. 
End of that stunt amidst generous belly laughs from the 
accompanying peasants. 

Our most exciting stunt was undoubtedly the days 
when we flew over the tops of sand dunes at full speed and 
went galloping down the other side. The camels seemed to 
love itas muchas we did, and Noel’s camel Mick (‘Mick the 
Psycho-Camel’ he was dubbed) got a crazy glint in his eyes 
every time we got near the top of a dune. He loved flying off 
sand dunes and Muffler, Sandy, QI, Bundy, Shen and Mala- 
chi didn’t need much convincing either. There’s nothing to 
compare with flying over a steep sand dune, then galloping 
full pelt back to Base Camp over a vast clay pan before a hot 
shower, a hearty meal and camp fire yarns. 


¢For more information about Outback Camel Safaris, 
see the advertisement in this edition of Earth Garden. 


TIPI LIVING 


by Patrick Whitefield* 
Glastonbury, England. 


HEN I bought my first tipi, I already had an all- 

weather tent, a good set of bender tarps and a 

choice of two caravans to live in. Why did I 
need a tipi? None of that mattered. I fell in love with the 
sheer beauty of it. 

The beauty goes far deeper than appearances. The 
circle is an organic, healing shape, powerful medicine for 
anyone who has been shut up in rectangles for halfa lifetime. 
Contact with the Earth is not a metaphor ina tipi. When I sit 
down I can feel the skin of our Mother under me. I look up 
and see the circle of poles reaching up into the air to meet in 
the patch of sky through the smoke hole. In the centre of the 
circle the flames of an open fire dance their dance of life. 
From where I’m pitched I can hear the gurgle of a nearby 
stream on a quiet evening, and I love to fall asleep with that 
sound in my ears. 

Song birds and other creatures come into the lodge 
sometimes to see what they can find, and much of the tipi 
dweller’s daily round takes place outside, so the distinction 
between indoors and outdoors is less absolute than it is in a 
house. Sun, Moon and stars, clouds, wind and rain have 
much more practical effect on the tipi dweller’s life, and I 
find myself living by their rhythms rather than the clock or 
the calendar. 

It’s not so much a matter of living close to Nature as 
being a part of the whole web of life. 

A tipi is a highly practical way to live outside. In fact 
witha tipi, beauty and practicality are one and the same. The 
idea of something being useful but ugly, or beautiful but 
uscless, is largely a product of our unbalanced industrial 
society. The tipi was developed by the people of the Great 
Plains of North America, and it’s hard to improve on a 
structure which enabled people to thrive in such a harsh 
environment. These days canvas has replaced buffalo hides, 
but otherwise the design is unchanged. There are none of the 
flimsy zips or condensation problems of modern plastic 
tents. A tipi is solid and roomy enough to be a permanent 
home. 

At the same time it’s easy to move. I can pack my 
home and all its contents in my Morris 1000 in the morning, 
and pitch again in the evening many miles away, knowing 
that within arm’s reach I have everything I need for a long 
stay. After a short stay of a week or so I can leave the spot 
so you’d have to look hard to see that anyone has been there. 

It’s versatile too. When the Sun shines you can open 


a tipi in moments to let him in. When the rain fall a simple 
‘hat’ over the top of the poles keeps out any drips. 

It’s the only tent I know of which has an open fire 
inside it, and the fire is the heart of the tipi. The fire gives 
warmth, cooks food, dries out clothes, and is better to sit and 
watch than a television set. And it’s more than that, just as 
any human heart is more than a pump. 

Learning the art of firemaking is one of the pleasures 
of tipilife. Each kind of tree brings its own quality to the fire. 
In my part of the world it’s the steadiness of ash, the quick 
flame of hazel, the scent of apple, or the bright white flame 
of holly. Getting to know them is like meeting new friends. 
It gives you a direct relationship with your energy source. 
Youcan see the effect you’re having on the Earth, which you 
can’t when you flick a switch and “heads it’s hydro-electric- 
ity, tails it’s nuclear”. 

Since I began living in a tipi I’ ve grown into the habit 
of gathering wild food, and especially wild medicines. 


Within a stone’s throw of my pitching spot grow natural 
remedies for all common ailments, from a cut finger to flu. 
My home is also the home of birds, flowers, butterflies and 
animals, and they give meas muchas the trees and herbs. For 
my part, I’m lucky enough to be able to protect them from the 
inevitable destruction they would meet if the land was taken 
over for chemical agriculture. 


This was all very well, but somewhat artificial, as I 
was being kept in this lifestyle by the State. It was a natural 
step to start making tipis fora living. So I borrowed a sewing 
machine, found a workshop at a cheap rent, signed on the 
Enterprise Allowance Scheme (a British scheme to encour- 
age self-employment among unemployed people), and I was 
away. 

Gone were the days when I could spend a week 
carving a decorated wooden spoon, or a whole afternoon 
collecting a bundle of choice burning sticks. But the change 
was less than if I’d gone into a job with regular hours. Being 
self-employed allows me to find a balance between the 
unhurried rhythm of the Earth and the jagged rush of the 
money-making world. If we are to move towards a Greener 
economy we need to make self-employmenta possibility for 
far more people than it is now. 

The greatest gift my work has given me is the joy of 
sharing what I have with other people. I know how living in 


a tipi has deepened my connection with the Earth, and the 
more people experience this the better for both her and us. 
Some like to help with the making of their tipi, to put a bit of 
their own energy into it. I like this: it helps to break down 
the barrier we have between producer and consumer, which 
turns us all into helpless ‘punters’ most of the time. Others 
want to make one themselves but don’t know how, so they 
come and work with me for a few days, bartering their help 
for my knowledge. 

I’ve met many beautiful people through making tipis 
for them. Some want tipis to take to camps and fairs, others 
for a second home or extra living space. One tipi went to a 
conservation group in Derbyshire which initially wanted it 
for a shelter when working in the woods. But now it’s in 
great demand for outdoor events, both their own displays 
and for hire by other groups. Another went to some ‘hobby- 
ists’, the people who painstakingly reproduce the costumes 
and dances of the native Americans. This was, I felt, a bridge 
built between followers of two different but equally valuable 
approaches to the native culture of North America. Perhaps 
the most satisfying of all were the two we sold to the women 
of Greenham Common, to pitch on the little patch of land 
they were able to buy near the base. 

I say “we”. Although I’m basically a one-man-band 
I do employ people now and then on a casual basis. There 
was a time when I suggested we turn it into a co-operative. 
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The offer was turned down, 
so we never stepped into the 
waters of shared commit- 
ment and responsibility. 
After self-employment I feel 
this is the next step, but I must 
admit to a small sigh of relief 
when it didn’t happen. We 
have forgotten so much of 
our innate co-operative na- 
ture, after millenia of con- 
centration on competition, 
that I don’t feel it will be an 
easy step. 

I’ve been involved 
with tipis for some eight 
years now, and making them 
for a year and a half. You 
would have thought I’d got 
used to them. But still, each 
time I pitch one, I feel a surge 
of amazement that anything 
could be so beautiful. It’s 
like falling in love all over 
again. 


cag BA = 


*Patrick Whitefield lives near Glastonbury in England, 
in a tipi he built himself. He studied agriculture before 
living and working in Israel and Zambia. He returned to 
England in 1977, and has lived in the Glastonbury area 
ever since. Patrick has been a prominent member of the 
Ecology Party, and a frequent contributor to British 
magazines such as ‘Greenline’. He bought his first tipi in 


Tipi living, in sight of Uluru, with The Olgas in the background in Central Australia. 


1983 and has been making them for a living ever since. 

I spent some time at Patrick’s workshop last year 
and he has published a small book called Tipi Living. 
Copies are available from Patrick, c/- Dove Workshops, 
Butleigh, Nr Glastonbury, Somerset, BA6 8TL, UK (the 
English price is two pounds posted, so $8AUS would 
probably cover overseas costs. —Alan. 


Broad beans by the sea 


We will fight them on the beaches ... 


Julianne Hartmann 
Henley Beach, South Australia. 


HREE years ago we moved into our bungalow on 

a third of an acre on the beach front in suburban 

Adelaide. At that time the house was divided into 

three flats occupied by Steve, Steve and Steve, who were 
heavily into drinking and breaking beer bottles. 

Consequently the garden consisted of broken bottles, 
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old car seats, miles of oil stained concrete and one (yes one) 
thistle. There was no other plant in sight. “Beauty,” we 
thought, “a real challenge”. At that stage we knew nothing 
of the heartbreak and devastation of spring storms. We 
thought we knew it all. 

Started out by researching coastal gardening tech- 
niques and talking endlessly to nursery people. We then 
spent ages walking the beachfront and seeing what grew 
where in other people’s gardens. It’s amazing how many 
people actively cultivate all the various forms of concrete 
along Adelaide beachfronts. 


Eventually we thought we had The Plan for greening 
our block. We started out by raking over the whole garden 
area (to get rid of some of the broken glass) and then drove 
our neighbours insane by spending two full weeks breaking 
concrete. We used the concrete to build a terrace outside the 
front door which is now a grass area overlooking the sea. 
Lovely. 

The next move was to get as many things (anythings) 
growing as quickly as possible. We figured the best way to 
do that was to take cuttings of things that we’d found 
growing in coastal gardens. The rationale behind this was to 
try to get a living mulch going as quickly as possible, as 
living on sand makes watering a very expensive and time 
consuming process. We'd brought about one cubic metre of 
compost with us but this was reserved for the trees we’d 
planned to plant. We started planting around July. The first 
things to go in were the cuttings we’d taken. These were 
mostly groundcovers (gazania, dimorphotheca, boobialla 
and hebe are a few that were immediately successful). Next 
we planted about 25 native seedlings. We bought tube 
seedlings after the nurseryman assured us that these would 
grow faster than larger potted seedlings. 

That was a big mistake. All but one of them died in 
the spring storms. They were all recommended coastal 
varieties. From that we learnt two valuable lessons: 

*ignore the coastal stand in nurseries and 

«plant largeish saplings. 


Mile. 


A suburban gardener can't get much closer to the beach, and face many more 
unusual gardening problems, than those in Julianne's Adelaide garden. 
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The poor things need a 
large number of leaves so that 
they are always left with some 
reserves .to start regeneration 
after a storm (or repeated 
storms as the case may be). 

With our next attempt to 
plant trees we had a lot more 
success. We went looking for 
various features rather than 
particular varieties. The fea- 
tures included: 

ewaxy or leathery leaves 

ethese seem to with- 
stand the salt damage fairly 
well 

eanything that people 
called a weed. Weeds are very 
easy to control ononly a third of 
an acre and are actively encour- 
aged when you have a hungry 
suburban compost heap. 

*busy and dense rather 
than tall and open (with these 
you lose the coastal side of the 
plant but the rest is protected). 

By this time it was sum- 
mer: we were also repairing the 
house after the collective abuse of the 3 X Steve, and 
growing our second child) and we could finally see that some 
of our efforts were going to work. One of the things you have 
to accept when you live by the sea (in the south) is that most 
new plants have only a 50 percent survival chance. Still, we 
had our first line of defence looking good and were ready to 
move on. We kept on planting anything and everything that 
we could lay our hands on and became quite expert at taking 
the most unlikely cuttings. Six months later disaster struck. 

Both neighbours started major building works. I 
walked out one morning to say hello to some of my favourite 
plants and found the entire garden bed buried under 80 cm of 
soil. The neighbours had decided to redo the drains and had 
dumped the diggings onto our garden. “It was only afew old 
geraniums,” he said about my collection of scented pelargo- 
niums. That didn’t make for friendly relations with next 
door. It was a major setback and is still apparent today. Very 
few of the plants survived, so that bed is one year behind the 
others. 

We spent another year refining the plantings — 
composting some of the pioneer plants and replacing them 
with more desired varieties. We also got our revenge on the 
neighbours by breaking even more concrete. Our garden 
was really taking shape. 

It was about this time that I decided I loathed buying 
fake food from chain stores and started looking for alterna- 
tives. Very quickly I learnt just how nasty those perfect 


flowing vegies can be, and so a vegie garden became top 
priority. We’ve always gardened organically (could never 
see much point in spending huge amounts of money on 
things like fertilisers) so that was no problem. The problem 
was trying to protect our favourite foods from the storms. 
We had lots of niches in the garden that were quite protected 
but unfortunately they were all shady. So out came a large 
part of the lawn expanse and in went the vegies. What a 
disaster. They all grew beautifully for about four weeks and 
then three storms hit in succession. Dead vegies every- 
where. 

We learnt a lot from that heart-breaker. We changed 
the beds around so that anywhere that was sunny and 
protected became a food-producing spot. We managed to 
grow a wonderful assortment of things, enough for a small 
taste and a lot of determination to do bigger and better things. 
One year down the track and almost every meal features 
home produced vegies. It’s even looking like we’ll have 
surpluses in a couple of cases (but I’m not counting on it). 

I’ve found that beans, peas and herbs are the key to 
my coastal vegie garden. Snow peas, sugar snap beans and 
broad beans in particular are great protection in storms. 
They don’t seem to be affected by anything less than a really 
severe gale (40 knots plus for 48 hours plus) and then it’s 
only sand damage — salt spray doesn’t seem 
to affect them. I planted the snow peas and 
snap beans against a north facing fence. These 
were planted in autumn and grew all last 
winter producing heavily from late July on (we 
seem to run at least one month later than 
people 200 metres inland). The peas and beans 
have grown up through a rampant wild pas- 
sionfruit vine which provides their trellising 
through winter and then provides shade in 
summer, thus extending the season. Under- 
neath this combination I’ve grown lettuces, 
chicory, carrots, garlic, silver beet, spinach 
and broccoli. 

This system has worked really well and 
an area of about 4 m x 40 cm has provided us 
(two adults and two permanently hungry kids) 
with most of our green needs for several 
months now. 

For spring plantings I had broad beans 
planted everywhere so that all of the seedlings 
set in with a big bean brother (sister) for 
protection. This system was a marvelous 
success. The vegies all just thumbed their 
noses at the repeated spring storms. Broad 
beans are wonderful. You can plant them just 
about anytime here and they just keep on 
growing. They make a great green manure if 
you slash them when the first flowers appear, 
(you can cut them down to about 10 cm and 
they’ ll grow back quite happily), they produce 
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a large crop of easily stored beans, the tops are nice green 
vegies in salads and stir fry, and they also look really pretty 
in flower. What more could you want? 

Borage and rosemary are also great protection. Both 
have the added advantage (particularly borage) of attracting 
bees for pollination. Parsley is another great standby. It gets 
a little burnt in the storms but recovers fast. 

We’ ve just finished reaping the rewards of all the 
hard work with the end of the summer harvest when the 
storm danger had passed. It’s such a joy to wander into the 
garden and harvest dinner rather than walk down to the local 
vegie store and buy the chemicals they pass off as fresh 
produce. We’ll never be self-sufficient here, we just don’t 
have the land, but it’s great fun to produce as much as 
possible in these less than ideal conditions. 


My favourite broad bean recipe 

Pick and pod fresh beans, throw a little butter, garlic 
and some roughly chopped onions in a pan. Fry gently and 
add some diced (2 cm x 2 cm) or small potatoes. Shake the 
pan to coat the taters and then add the beans. Grind some 
pepper over, add half a cup of stock, some fresh parsley and 
a dash of sherry. Put ona close fitting lid and simmer for 20 
minutes. It’s yummy with fresh bread. 


Julianne, nearly hidden, by two years worth of hard work and lush 


growth. 


Building in ‘random’ granite 


— An alternative to slip form methods— 


by Ray Duplain 


Jan Juc, Victoria. 


6 6 B ILL, why don’t you write the article — you’re 
the stonemason — you know everything 
about stone?” But Bill Cooke, the local stone- 

mason, had no time, so I agreed to describe my first experi- 

ence in building granite walls. Sure, I had laid out patios and 
slate floors but I had never gone up a wall, (two and a bit 
metres high) or worked in bricklaying. 

Here are my methods and thoughts as an amateur 
‘stonemason’, one who has become obsessed with building 
in stone. Many seasoned stone builders will question my 
system but it has worked for me and the walls are still 
standing. 

I found five books helpful in overcoming my 
doubts.* From this selection of books, you realise that 
building stone houses is a family affair and open to all ages 
(for example the remarkable Nearings). So much of this 
work involves selecting, contemplating and preparating, 
and many hands can assist in the project. 

The next step is to look at stone houses, stone walls 
and then ask more questions. Building in stone is ideally 
suited to the artist builder and totally involves you in the 
process of contemplation, ‘aesthetic’ judgement and a great 
feelingof satisfaction. When studying the techniques of past 
stonemasons, you will quickly realise that many stone walls 
still standing from the 19th Century use two cardinal prin- 
ciples: horizontal lines predominate in random shaped stone 
and one stone should overlap another in almost all situations. 


Using granite 

There are variations in colour and texture in granite 
and you should use a little care to select the type of granite 
you wish to work in. In Victoria, omamental granodiorite 
can be purchased from Basy] Johnston at Harcourt or Glen- 
rowan Granite through Bird Jolley Cartage and both are 
reasonably priced. Stick to one variety in granite in both 
colour and texture and do not try to mix two types. Also 
make sure that you have an adequate supply of you chosen 
stone. 

Random granite is in a multitude of shapes, but you 
should try to lay as often as possible in a horizontal direction. 
Try to use each piece as you come to it in the pile. In an 
artistic sense this practice brings a ‘quite’ natural pattern to 
the wall. Again, the family can be involved in selecting 
shapes to fit situations on the wall. In one sense, you lay out 
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the wall flat on the ground and the ‘assembler’, with mortar 
in hand, is freed up as they pack in the pieces. Everyone has 
a different style in stone laying and once ‘your’ natural 
pattern is established, stick to it. 

I used an inner packing wall when it was required to 
add strength to the stone face. I did this in a few places 
because the outer face was only laid for appearance and 
therefore required the strength and cohesion of an inner wall 
(the house has a timber load-bearing frame). Any awkward 
sort of shape could be used in these instances. 

Our rebated slab floor was tested and built to accom- 
modate 10 1/4 inches (26 cm) and an air space. This, of 
course, implies that the stone wall is essentially a veneer in 
the same way brick would be on a wooden structural bearing 
stud wall. I also added a thin wall of plywood (three ply) and 
an insulfoil skin to the stud wall but the same practice could 
also be used against a besser brick or inner stone wall. The 
air space is important for the insulating factor but some 
shires allow a solid stone wall which might ran 18 inches (45 
cm) in thickness. To add strength, you might include steel 
ties and brickie’s mesh laid every two feet (60 cm) horizon- 
tally as you progress up the wall. 

Now you are ready to begin, as the wall has been 
covered with foil and the corner strings are plumb-bobbed 
and correctly levelled. A line is drawn out on the rebated slab 
to the correct measurement off the stud wall. I also carry a 
stick which is also correctly marked — every stone I lay into 
the wall is tested against this crude measuring device. This 
quick key is to maintain the outer face and a horizontal string 
line is added after the wall is up about 60 cm. 


Mortar 


Essentially your laying method is similar to the dry 
wall method, except that mortar is used to bind the rocks as 
a glue. The mortar itself should not be ‘runny’ or have too 
much liquid in it because the work will appear sloppy and not 
hold up in binding one rock to another. Because I had no 
electrical power to run a mixer, I put the sand and cement 
together with a trowel and shovel at a four to one consistency 
and each batch felt as solid as clay would feel to a hand- 
building potter. Only add water and waterproofer to a small 
amount at a time. I preferred to use cheap rubber gloves and 
I packed the mortar by hand as I did not have a practised 
dexterity with the trowel. But in the end this meant that the 
overall finish of the wall face was much cleaner. 

Once the mortar has begun to set (within an hour or 
two) I clean out the gaps with a stick to a depth of 1 1/2 
inches. Before I leave the site each evening, I take time to 


maintain a clean wall face. Next moming, 
after each stone laying day, I again take great 
care to brush and clean up the work that I have 
done the day before. I also use a wire brush to 
remove all newly dried or ‘green’ concrete 
from the stone face. There are many textures 
that you might use in this process to suit your 
own individual taste. 


Construction 

My method requires a long line of stone 
laying and you never lay more than two or 
three stones on top of each other until substan- 
tial drying has occurred. This means that you 
keep moving along the construction and never 
go up more than two rows in laying the stone. 
This makes the construction rise slowly at the 
same level. 

Artistically, the rough surface is an 
asset because it catches the light better and 
gives simplicity to the overall appearance of 
the wall. You could call it ‘Zen and the Art of 
Stone-Building’ because the care and selec- 
tion is never mindless or repetitive. You must 
always think ahead to the next shape required, 
always searching out a good stone to fit the 
niche required and always finding great enjoy- 
ment in your effort. 

As Ken Kern reported: when Studs 
Terkel interviewed 100 workers in the 1960s 
for his book Working, the stonemason stood 
out as the only person who was happy at his 
work and derived great satisfaction from his 
final results. The stonemason Carl Murray Bates told 
Terkel: 

“Tcan’t imagine a joy where you go home and maybe 
go bya year later and you don’t know what you’ve done. My 
work. Ican see what I did the first day I started. All my work 
is set right out there in the open and I can look at it as I go by. 
It’s something I can see the rest of my life.” 

Stonebuilt walls have the advantages that they are 
long lasting, they offer excellent insulating qualities, they 
are a good economic proposition compared to brick and they 
are, in your own capable owner builder hands, possessed of 
an ageless beauty. Random stone building is unlike brick in 
the variety of its shapes and the continual creative processes 
which you must engage in as you build. As a weekend stone 
builder you will become ‘possessed’ by this building tech- 
nique as it offers so much in a sense of textured beauty to 
your overall building project. 

Ohio stonemason, Carl Murray Bates, recounting his 
pleasure to Studs Terkel after 40 years of stone building, 
stated that: 

“Stone’s my life. I daydream all the time, most times 
it’s on stone. Oh, I’m gonna buildme a stone cabin down on 


The rough surface is an asset because it catches the light and gives 


simplicity to the overall appearance of the wall. 
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the Green River. I’m gonna build stone cabinets in the 
kitchen. The stone door’s gonna be awful heavy and I don’t 
know how to make a stone roof. That’s the kind of thing. All 
my dreams, it seems like it’s got to have a piece of rock 
mixed in it. 
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— FARM HINTS — 


by Jill Redwood 


Goongerah, Victoria. 


eTo make wood stove chinking for the firebox, mix two parts 
clay, one part sifted wood ash and a half part salt. Mix this 
with water and use it to fill up any cracks and holes in your 
stove. 

eTo save your axe handle from being knocked about when 
chopping, drill a small hole about four inches from the head. 
Beginning at the head, tightly wind tie wire around the 
handle until you reach the hole. Put the end of the wire 
through this and twitch it up with the other end (left out for 
this purpose). 


First Commercial Release Of 
Wallaby Grass Seed In Australia 


Wallaby grass is a native Australian grass which has been tested and proven to be a good conven- 
tional lawn species for low wear areas. A Victorian enterprise, Bushland Flora, has recently an- 
nounced the first commercial release of this slow-growing grass. 

Wallaby grass requires less mowing than exotic lawns. It grows to a height of 10 to 15 cm so it can be left 
unmownas rough grassland. It does not look like an exotic lawn grass, and reflects the native character of Australia. 

Wallaby grasses are also renowned for their drought tolerance and are being developed as pasture species 
for marginal farms. Although most exotic grasses brown off over summer, even under irrigation, wallaby grass 
responds well to summer irrigation and can be maintained as a green lawn over summer. 


Ornamental 


If left unmown wallaby grasses will produce ornamental creamy seedheads in summer. 
They are also suitable for steep subsoil embankments on road cuttings. The grass thrives on sites where 


nothing else will grow. 


Seed supply 

Seed is now available from Bushland Flora for 30 cents per square metre (areas under 1000 square metres) 
and 25 cents per square metre for over 1000 square metres. These figures are based on a minimum of 1000 
germinable seeds per square metre. A per kg price is also available on request, along with recommended sowing 


rates, and seed samples. 


The grass is slow to establish, and without irrigation may take until the following autumn or winter to 
become well established. Under irrigation wallaby grass can be sown all year. 

Bushland Flora can be contacted at 14 Seascape Close, Ferntree Gully, Victoria, 3156. Or telephone 
Andrew Paget on (03) 758 5416 or Ian Shimmen on (03) 877 3041. 


eMake a waterproof mix for your boots by melting equal 
parts of mutton fat and bee's wax. Rub this mixture into the 
leather to keep them soft and dry. 

*Feed your chooks sorghum two weeks before you set a 
clucky. The seeds contain a female genetic hormone which 
will produce more female chickens. 

*Use a corn cob without its kernels as a handle for a file or 
for a ‘squeegee’ when hosing down a horse. 

*Before painting over new roofing iron, let it weather for two 
seasons or wipe it down with vinegar to remove the coating. 
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Crucial time for the 
forests of East Gippsland 


An energetic burst of letter writing to Prime Minister Hawke, and Victorian 
Premier, Joan Kimer, could be the vital action to finally save the National Estate 
forests of East Gippsland, according to East Gippsland Coalition Director, Janet 
Rice. Ms Rice told Earth Garden on 4 September that the final week of September 
would be one of the most crucial times in the environmental history of East 
Gippsland. 

"The Governemnt is to decide by the end of September whether or not to 
log these forests so we desperately need the community in every part of Victoria 
and Australia to show its environmewntal concern by writing to the Prime 
Minister and the Premier,” she said. 

The National Estate Review Committee has been finalising its report to the 
State Government and is due to hand up its findings by 25 September. The 
Committee is composed of scientific, forest industry and conservation group 
representatives and the final decision on whether or not to save East Gippsland's 
virgin old growth forests will rest with the Conservation and Environment 


PERMACULTURE 
books by *Bill Mollison 
*D. Holmgren *R. Tap 

*M.O. Lindegger and others 


Permaculture — A Designers’ Manual 
(Mollison) Hardbound, 570 pages, 

130 colour prints and 450 b&w photos $59.90 
Permaculture One (Mollison/Holmgren) 
Paperback, 128 pages, line drawings $20.00 
Permaculture Two (Mollison)Paperback, 
150 pg, many photos and line drawings $20.00 

The Best of Permaculture (Lindegger/Tap) 
Paperback, 136 pg, many photos 
and line drawings $16.00 


Prices include postage—cheques to 


“Nascimanere P/L" 
LOS nascimanere 


Minister, Mr Steve Crabb, and the new Premier and former Conservation 


Minister, Mrs Joan Kirner. 

Ms Rice said she would "not be surprised 
if the Government tries to make the wrong 
decision on the forests" and she asked readers to 
write a short letter to both politicans (Bob 
Hawke: Parliament House, Canberra, ACT, 
2601; and Joan Kirner: Parliament House, 
Spring St, Melbourne, 3000) urging them to 
protect the National Estaste forests and use 
alternative timber resources. 


Actions 

The Coalition is planning a month of 
actions from 1 October if the Government at- 
tempts to ride roughshod over environmental 
concerns, and tries to log the forests this sum- 
mer. On 23 September there will be a ‘Forests 
Forever' public meeting at 2 pm at the Caulfield 
Arts Centre in Melbourne, with EGC speakers, 
and Government and industry representatives 
also speaking on the issuc. 

These actions will be followed by a 
Forest Festival at Goongerah in the heart of the 
disputed region over the Melbourne Cup weck- 
end (3 to 6 November). The Festival will 
include music and bushwalks and will be fol- 
lowed by direct, non-violent forest actions. The 
Coalition also has a campaign kit available ($5 
plus $1 postage) which has background infor- 
mation on the issues, ideas for actions, and how 
to approach and question local politicians, as 
well as a sticker and badge. 

For further information, contact the East 
Gippsland Coalition at 247 Flinders Lane, 
Melbourne, 3000; phone (03) 650 8011. 


Noy 56 Isabella Avenue, 
Nambour, Qld., Aust. 4560 


Down To Earth ConFest 
"Heal thy Self - thy Planet" 
D.T.E.'s First completely alternative energy 
ConFest 
DEC 29 1990 TO JAN 2 1991 
AT Walwa (VIC) on the Murray River - 
upstream from Albury 
*Workshops on Politics, Self-Sufficiency 
skills and Alternative Lifestyles 
*Healing * Spiritual 
*Alternative Technology * Vegetarian 
Food Market * Creative Childrens Area 
No Disposables- BYO plate and mug for take 
away food 
Pre Purchase (Before 3/12/90) : $35.00 
Gate Price : $50.00 (Concession : $40.00 ) 
Kids and under 18 on concession free. 
Send cheque in stamped, self addressed, 
recycled envelope for tickets to: 
Down To Earth (Vic) Co-op Soc Ltd 
247 Flinders Lane, Melbourne 3000. 
Ph. (03) 654 4521 or (03) 484 4671 


NO DRUGS PLEASE - ALCOHOL IN CAMPSITES ONLY 
NO PETS 
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MORE FARM HINTS 


by Jill Redwood 


Goongerah, Victoria. 


eTo straighten slightly bent star pickets, lie them on the 
ground and drive over them with the car wheel. 

*For splintered tool handles, stretch a bicycle tube over them 
to protect your hands. 

eTo makea simple water level indicator for a tank, take 2 four 
litre oil bottles, fill one half full of water, and the other a third 
full. Take a piece of thin nylon rope the height of the tank. 
(The rope has to slip easily over the rim of the tank) and tie 
the bottles to the ends of the rope. Drop the half full bottle 
inside and let the other hang outside. 

It will rise and fall as the water level changes. A 
length of polypipe can be cut longways and put over the rim 
of the tank for smoother running. 

*For wicks that have burnt too short to absorb kero ina lamp, 
but still have many hours of burning left, pin a piece of cloth 
onto the end to reach the bottom of the kero bowl. 


NATORE « 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO INDEPENDENT ENERGY SYSTEMS 


An attractive 112 page publication, jam packed 
with information on our range of products 

as well as designing, installing and main- 
tenance of your own power system using 

the energy of the sun, wind and water. 

Covers all aspects of setting up your 

own power system as well as passive 

solar design and various methods 

of water pumping. 


eTo hang doors or gates which are self-opening or closing, 
vertically offset the hinges from each other. To have a door 
or gate that opens outwards, fix the top hinge slightly further 
out (in the direction the gate opens) than the bottom hinge. 


STUDY at HOME 


DEVELOP NEW SKILLS AND INTERESTS - IMPROVE CAREER PROSPECTS AS 4 
CHOOSE FROM 130 DIFFERENT COURSES: 9 


aN: Tss 


LIFESTYLES BUSINESS CROPS 
Stress Management Starting a Small Business Cut Flower Growing 
Money Management Sales Skills Commercial Vegetables 
Healthy Living Running a Retail Shop Berry (oioping 
Self Sufficiency Meanie 
Fitness HORTICULTURE Viticulture ; 
Propagation Mushroom Growing _ 
HERDS Pi Garden Centre Mngt. Advanced Hydroponics 
Scented Plants Indoor Plants 
Medicinal Herbs Australian Natives CERTIFICATES 
erb Culture O Horticulture 
LANDSCAPING i O Business Studies 
Cottage Garden Design O Photography 
Bush Garden Design O Recreation 
Construction O Marketing 


Plus Lots More! Ek Supervision 


BOOK AND 
CATALOGUE 


ae ge l: : 3rd EDITION 


Writien in a 

way that any non- 

technical person can 
understand. Contains 

: even more information 
than the previous editions. 


$10.00 POSTED 


o “As i Rainbow Power Company Pty. Ltd. 


Manufacture, sales and installation of appropriate home energy systems 


70E Cullen St., Nimbin N.S.W. 2480. - Phone (066) 89 1430 - Fax (066) 89 1109 
MORE THAN 25 AGENCIES ALL OVER AUSTRALIA 


Proven organic 
compost available 
in paper sacks 


A new, commercially-available organic compost has re- 
cently been released by Hutchinson's Organic Compost 
Company. The garden compost formula has been developed 
over 50 years, based on a formula developed at ‘Chamomile 
Farm’, at Emerald, Victoria. Lyle Williams, consultant and 
adviscr to the company, has successfully grown vegetables, 
herbs and flowers for many years at ‘Chamomile Farm’ using 
the compost. 


roadside mail drop). 


WHY WOT SUBSCRIBE DIRECTLY 
TO EARTH GARDEN ? 


~ SUBSCRIBERS are SUSTAINERS ~ 


x Before EARTH GARDEN reaches the News stands, you get each issue 
home- delivered to your Sort gate Cor at least as Sav as the nearest 


* Fallout the subscription ship on page 56 -or copy it, if you don't wank to hack 
your EG- and Awp it in the mail, with wot” postal note or cheque . 7 


The compost is available in recyclable paper bags in 
either pellet or meal form. It is manufactured from organic 
materials with no added chemicals. The compost consists of 
animal manure, green plant material, and other balancing 
materials including components from thesea and herbs from 
the land. 

The raw materials are reduced in particle size and the 
pelleted form has the advantage of slow nutrient release to 
plants and a longer availability of nutricnts. 

The compost has no excesses of any particular nutri- 
ent (which could result in rapid or soft plant growth and 
make the plants less resistant to disease and insect attack). 

The compost is mild cnough not to burn plants and 
should be spread 2 cm deep over the entire garden area and 
forked into the soil four times per year. It can also be used 
to help grow seedlings, as a side dresing and for perennials 
and bulbs, and as a potting mix. 

Hutchinson's Compost is a safe natural plant food 
compostpacked in fully bio-degradable sacks. For trade and 
general inquiries, please phone (054) 742 654, fax (054) 742 
712, or ask your local nursery to order it. 


Negotiating with the 


First Class Passengers’ 


On 28 June this year, an Australian Youth Delegation, sponsored by the Australian Conserva- 
tion Foundation, addressed an international conference on ozone layer depletion. Represen- 
tatives of nearly 100 countries met in London for ten days of negotiation, supposedly to 
strengthen the 1987 Montreal Protocol’s intention to protect our planet’s ozone layer. 

The following short speech, the ACF’s Youth Ozone Declaration, was delivered by 17 
year old Susannah Begg of Melbourne. Anyone lucky enough to hear a recording of Susan- 
nah delivering the speech would have been very moved. Susannah asked to deliver the 
speech from the rostrum — a privilege granted to only one other person: Margaret Thatcher. 
The speech was considered the most worthwhile of the entire Conference, and was greeted 
with sustained and emphatic applause. 


E ARE speaking on behalf of the young 

people of Australia. We are here because 

we have a right to be involved in these 
decisions. 

Over the past week of negotiations, we have 
been watching you. It has been at times fascinating, at 
times confusing, at times horrifying. We have had to 
keep reminding each other that what is actually being 
debated here is the future of the ozone layer. 

This debate has been largely guided by short- 
sighted commercial gains and national self-interest. 
There has been more concern for semantics than sub- 
stance. 

There has been more self-congratulation than 
self-examination. 

Weare appalled that certain countries are claim- 
ing to have led the world in international environ- 
mental co-operation, when in reality they have been 
hindering moves for faster phase-out dates. If this 
debate is setting the precedent for tackling the global 
warming problem then we can have little hope of 
avoiding the Greenhouse Effect. 

The scientific imperatives are clear. Only an 
immediate end to the use of ozone-depleting chemi- 
cals will truly reflect the urgency of the situation. Even 
if we do this it will be a further 60 years before the 
Antarctic ozone hole is repaired. 

We came to the Conference with this knowl- 


edge, but it seems you did not. Your diplomatic 
compromises are compromising our future. 

We have a right to demand a safe future for 
ourselves and all generations to come. Shifting money 
and technology from one side of the world to the other 
is not enough. What is required is a fundamental 
change in attitudes, values and lifestyles, particularly 
in the developed nations. 

Weinsist that over the next three days you make 
decisions which reflect inter-generational equity and 
an active concern for the environment. Remember that 
we inherit the consequences of your decisions. 

We cannot amend the Montreal Protocol. You 
can! 

You will not bear the brunt of ozone depletion. 
We will! 

We demand that you think in the longterm. 
Even the best proposals on the table now sanction an 
unacceptable increase in the chlorine loading of the 
stratosphere. Your rhetoric is not being matched by 
your action. 

Will you condemn us to a future fraught with 
skin cancer, immune deficiency, depleted food sources 
and vanishing bio-diversity? 

At the moment we are afraid. Do not leave our 
generation without hope. Our fate lies in your square 
brackets.* You are making history. 

Have the courage to save the ozone layer. 


*This refers to the alternative bracketed options such as phase-out dates, where no agreement had been reached prior to the three day 
Ministerial Meeting when these options had to be resolved. 


tA member of the ACF’s Youth Delegation at the Conference asked a representative of the US CFC industry 
if he took seriously the scientific imperatives of the Conference. 

“No I don’t,” he answered, “But even if they were accurate it would mean that we are all travelling on 
the Titanic, and if you’re on the Titanic you may as well go First Class”. 
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Some considerations 
on buying land 


4 


by Bob Rich 


Moora-Moora Co-operative, Victoria. 


AVE and Joan already owned a block of land. 

They ended up selling it and buying another one. 

The reason? It was low lying, close to the sea — 
and they found out about the Greenhouse Effect. 

Sue and Tim were even further ahead. They already 
had a house, yet they sold it, bought a block of land and are 
building on it. They are delighted to be rid of the huge 
mortgage on the house, which was too large for them in any 
case, now that the kids have moved out. 

It is worth thinking about the following checklist if: 

eyou want to build your own home and don’t as yet 
own land 

eyou own land, but there are some problems with it. 
Don’t feel locked in: flexibility is a sign of intelligence 

«You own a house but in some way your situation is 
overly stressful. For example, the mortgage payments are 
too high; the location has become noisy, polluted or unsafe; 
or the house no longer suits you. You might realise that the 
heating and cooling bills are far larger than necessary, 
because your house is not solar efficient (also called passive 
solar — see the Earth Garden Building Book, pages 16 to 
25). 

eYou feel isolated because your attitudes and inter- 
ests are not shared by others in the local community. 

«Local restrictions prevent you doing what you want, 
for example small scale subsistence farming, or a cottage 
industry. 


Seeking land 

So what’s a good way to go about seeking land? 
Some people start by looking at advertisements, or travelling 
around looking at land for sale. However, a better decision 
can be made, and with less effort, if the job is done in two 
stages: first decide on an area (or a number of areas), then 
find a block within this. 

The following are some questions to ask about an 
area. 


Personal network 


Do you want to stay close to your relatives? Or get 
right away from them? How importantis your current circle 


of friends to you? Do you make friends so easily that you 
don’t mind losing touch with the ones you have? Perhaps 
they might be induced to move after you? 

What opportunities are there for you and your family 
to earn money in the area you are considering? Even the 
most self-sufficient family needs some. 

Education is important, not only for children but for 
adults too. What are the local opportunities? Include public 
libraries, adult education, University of the Third Age etc. 
Also, what resources and local groups cater for your particu- 
lar interests and hobbies? 


Climate 

“The grass is greener on the other side.” An example 
is the migration of Victorians to Queensland to get away 
from the cold winters. But it is a good idea to do some 


Network 


"Before hybrid vegetables are all that's 
left please help us maintain locally 


adapted strains for your area." 


Send SASE and find out how, to Michel or Jude 
The Seed Savers' Network, PO Box 105, 
NIMBIN, NSW, 2480. 

“Preserving the Genetic Basis for Tomorrow’s Food.” 


personal research before moving to a different climate. 
Spend some weeks at a time in the climate you fancy, in each 
season, especially the worst one. For example, if you are 
considering a move to the far North, sample it in the middle 
of the Wet as well as in the Dry. Don’t forget however, that 
people adapt. The Tasmanian winter may feel unbearable to 
you after a week. It may be acceptable and even enjoyable 
after a few months. 

Consider the effects of the climate on your planned 
activities. For example, vegetable growing needs plentiful 
water, sunshine, and it helps if there is little frost. Household 
animals may have specific problems, for example ticks (do 
you want to use nasty chemicals to protect your animals?). 


Anticipated climate change 

The Greenhouse Effect will raise sea levels. Judging 
from history, current estimates may prove to be too small. I 
would not buy land at risk of inundation. I would even avoid 
buying relatively high-lying land in a community at risk of 
devastation by rising sea levels, for example, Surfer’s Para- 
dise, or Lakes Entrance in Victoria. 

Climatologists predict that global warming will shift 
climatic belts towards the Equator. This implies decreased 
rainfall in some areas and increased (and therefore less 
sunshine) in others. 

Cyclonesare predicted toreach further south, beyond 


ORGANIC GROWING, 
It's Easy. 


by Liz Sinnamon. 


This informative audio cassette covers all 
aspects of organic growing for the home 
and market gardener. Information on soil, 
mulching, compost making, non-toxic pest 
controls, companion planting and much 
more. 


Price $10.95 includes postage. 
Send cheque or money order to: 
Liz Sinnamon, 'Kiah' Cottage, 
Kenilworth, Queensland, 4574. 
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Brisbane. If you consider moving to an area which is 
susceptible to cyclones, or may be so, stay away from 
locations likely to be devastated. This means the coast, and 
along tidal rivers. It is best to be on the inland side of 
mountain ranges. 


Local attitudes 

A friend of mine moved back to the family farm after 
completing his university course. He didn’t last — he had no 
one outside the family to talk to except the doctor and the 
vicar. Other friends built a house near a small town, aiming 
for self-sufficiency. Loneliness eventually got them moving 
on — none of the locals talked to them. Find out if there are 
like-minded people nearby before you invest your money. 

The attitude taken to owner builders by the local 
council is all-important. In some places, for example Orbost 
in Victoria’s far East Gippsland, building regulations have 
been used as weapons against New Settlers. In other places, 
councils are sympathetic, or at least impartial. For example, 
in another part of Gippsland, there is a Maffra-Avon owner 
builder’s association which has good relations with their 
local councils. 

If your building is to include secondhand materials, 
find out if the council permits this, and under what condi- 
tions. Some councils force owner builders to treat their soil 
chemically against termites. Are you prepared to risk your 
health in this way — or might you consider buying land 
elsewhere? 


Costs 


The cost of living, including the cost and availability 
of building materials, can vary considerably from place to 
place. This depends partly on real estate values (try compar- 
ing the cost of equivalent homes in Sydney and Hobart or 
Adelaide), in part on transport costs, and such factors as 
tourism and status. 


Now, a block of land 


All right, you’ve chosen an area where you wish to 
settle. The next step is to find the property you want. There 
is a whole host of considerations, with the price you can 
afford at the head of this list. Some of these considerations 
affect everybody, and others vary from person to person. 
Below are some important points. 


Financial considerations 

Carefully consider you resources. This may include 
loans or other support from relatives. A single mother I 
know was given a hard time by lending institutions, although 
she had a good income. Her parents owned their home 
outright. They mortgaged it and gave her the money to buy 
the land and build her house. She is now making all the 
payments on their mortgage. You have to make up your 
mind about how much you’re prepared to get into debt. My 
prejudice is towards owing as little as possible. 


General character 

Do you want to live in a forest, on a farm, in a town, 
a suburb, or the inner city? Each has advantages and 
disadvantages. 


Size 

If you choose the country, it’s a mistake to be too 
ambitious. Land is a responsibility as well as a resource. If 
the land is too much for you, it will become neglected, 
leading to weed infestation (your neighbours won’t like 
this), soil erosion and increasing fire danger. Farming is a 
skilled occupation which anyone can learn — but anyone 
can also muck it up without the requisite knowledge. It is 
also risky, even for the experts. This applies to organic, 
environmentally sensitive food growing as well as large 
scale factory farming. 


Micro-climates 

There can be enormous variations in climatic factors 
withina locality. A valley may only get sunshine from 11 am 
ull 1 pm ona winter’s day. On the other hand, the neighbour- 
ing hilltop may be exposed to strong winter storms. Aspects 
of climate which may change from spot to spot include 
average temperatures throughout the year, hours of daylight, 
wind speed, turbulence and direction, rainfall, occurrence of 
fog, frost, hail and lightning strikes. 

Solar access is one of the most important factors. In 
an urban setting this includes questions to council about the 
chances of having your sunshine blocked by future neigh- 
bouring buildings. 

Experience is the only way of finding out about the 
local micro-climate. Spend time in the locality, talk to the 
locals. If you already own the land spend time on it right 
around the year before choosing the exact building site and 
design. And if there are aspects of the micro-climate you feel 
would be difficult to live with, consider swapping for a 
different block. 


Convenience 


Is the travel time to get to shops, hospitals and schools 
acceptable? Is there public transport? What is the access 
road like, and are you likely to be hit in the pocket for a future 
upgrading? 

What services do you require: power, telephone, 
water, sewerage, gas? What resources are there for satisfy- 
ing some of your own needs — for example, water, fire- 
wood, solar, wind or micro hydro-electricity, bottled LP gas, 
a permit for a septic system? 


Environmental disasters 

Some environmental problems are predictable, apart 
from earthquakes. Assess the potential dangers from 
bushfires, flood, landslip and severe storm (including cy- 
clones). 
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Suitability for lifestyle 

If you plan to grow food, look at the topsoil: is it 
suitable for the types of plants you plan to grow? Is it 
contaminated by persistent poisons like Dieldrin? An or- 
chard near Lilydale in Victoria has this month been placed 
on the register of “contaminated sites’ because of high levels 
of zinc, lead and arsenic found in the soil. Itcould have been 
the overgrown orchard you were planning to restore to 
former flourishing glory. Another area, also on the register, 
is bushland used as a camping ground — it contains 51 
tonnes of cyanide in a mineshaft. 

If you want to keep animals, check the local history 
of dog attacks on goats and sheep. In the city similar 
considerations include the risk of burglary and assault. 


Planning controls 

Planning controls may prohibit what you want to do. 
They may also protect your interests by preventing your 
neighbours from wrecking your life. However, be warned: 
things often happen despite planning controls. For example, 
my mate Howard bought a farmlet in a conservation zone. 
The neighbouring property was later sold. The new bloke 
started a piggery, the odours of which wafted over to 
Howard’s house. He complained to the council, and was told 
they could do nothing. The sheds and other fixtures for a 
piggery were already there when controls were introduced, 
although unused by the previous owner. The new fellow’s 
piggery could not be stopped because it was a ‘pre-existing 
use’. 

Sometimes things go the other way. You can buy a 
suitable piece of land, and establish a vineyard. This 
involves loud noises in autumn to scare birds away. All is 
well until a neighbouring farm is subdivided, and your new 
neighbours complain of the noise. Find out before you buy 
if subdivision is likely in the future — then keep an ear open 
for new developments. 


INTERESTING AND UNUSUAL 
BOOKS FOR SALE 


We carry a large range of interesting and unusual 
books with special emphasis on Self-Sufficiency, 
Small Farming Guides, Alternative Lifestyles, 


Environmental issues, Crafts, Health and Food, 
How-to-do-it and Do-it-yourself manuals and all 
types of information books. Price lists free. Just 
drop us a note to Dept EG. 


THE BOOK CONNECTION 
1 Sterling Street, Dubbo, NSW, 2830. 


Protecting small farms 
and holiday houses 


This is the second article of a four part series by Joan Webster, author of The Complete 
Australian Bushfire Book, on protecting your rural property in preparation for the bushfire 
season. Mid-January as the winds are reaching 60 kmh, the bush is tinder-dry, and the 
mercury hits 38° C or more, is not the time to think about clearing out the gutters. 

Now is the time to start planning and preparing for the bushfire season. Otherwise, 
accept that you might have to do without the photo albums, or the piano that’s been in your 
family four generations. We are still to truly appreciate the fact that parts of Australia, and 

south eastern Australia in particular, are the most bushfire-prone in the world, along with 
parts of southern France and southern California. 


by Joan Katherine Webster 


East Doncaster, Victoria. 


unoccupied at any time during the bushfire season, you 
should aim for as many protective features on your 
property as possible. 

A basic point to understand is that sparks and embers 
from a bushfire are caught up by hot air currents, carried by 
the wind and float about in the air ahead of the bushfire front 
and for hours after it has passed. 

Direct burning of walls by flames is only a danger 
where flammable shrubs are grown close to flammable 
cladding or burning rubbish can be blown against it at 
ground level. And this you can prevent easily. 

When the embers fall down, they blow through 
cracks into roof spaces, under raised floors and onto window 
ledges. Hurtling boughs broken off by strong winds break 
windows and skylights and let the embers into the house. 

When the embers gain entry to a house, they start 
small fires where they land — under the house, on papers, 
grass or old tyres. Also, between gap boards and against 
stumps, through windows onto cushions, carpets, curtains 
and beds, on window ledges, through nooks and crannies, 
and in the dust of years in the roof space (roof dust acts like 
barbecue beads under rafters). 

A house attacked by bushfire is usually burned from 
the inside out. If the bushfire’s embers can’t get into your 
home, the bushfire can’t harm it. 

Surround ground level timber cladding with a non- 
combustible material for a metre up, sealing the top edge 
well. Roll down metal window shutters will give absolute 
protection from one of the most common points of ember 
entry — glass broken by either radiant heat or hurtling 
rubbish. 


I F YOU owna small farm or holiday home, and leave it 
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If your homestead is further than 300 metres from 
bush or the bush is not dense, metal flywire (bronze is best) 
on the outside of all windows, whether open or fixed, will 
protect them from sparks and cracking from radiant heat. 

Aroof of continuous flat-troughed steel which has no 
ridge capping won’ tlet sparks into the vulnerable roof space. 
Roofs need to be secured with cyclone clips to withstand 
winds of up to 150 kmh, because violent winds are part of 
severe bushfires. 

Seal gaps, between sheets or along the ridge line with 
fibreglass or mineral wool batts. Use fire-resistant lami- 
nated foil to line tiles or slates. Firestop tiles with a non- 
flammable coating. Box in eaves and extended roof beams 
which trap embers and sparks. 

Timber shingles may look quaint and earthy but they 
can be lethal for roofing homesteads in high bushfire-prone 
regions. In these areas, you may as well roof your homestead 
with briquettes or coke as roof it with shingles. 

Small sparks easily ignite them. When the nails in 
shingles get hot, holes burn around them, the shingles fly off, 
and start more fires on your property and all over the 
countryside, wherever they land. The gap they leave allows 
sparks into the roof space. A burnt shingle still glows like a 
live coal long after gallons of water have seemed to have put 
out the fire. 

Reroof if you have timber shingles. Colourbond 
metal in brown, bone or bush green blends in well with the 
Australian environment. 

Pay great attention to gutters. While you are away, 
normal gutters can fill with dry leaves at the rate of one 
kilogram a day and lay ‘kindling’ against the roof. PVC 
gutters, fascias, moulds and eave linings are a danger during 
a bushfire as they melt in the heat, warp, and expose the roof 
space. 

For small farm homesteads it is more economical in 


the long run to remove open, roof level gutters and have 
instead rubble drains at ground level to catch water run-off. 


Flammable wall claddings 

Bushfire fighters have a name for treated pine and 
oiled, rough sawn timber, log cabin style homesteads — 
temporary homes! Such homes have inbuilt traps for sparks 
and embers as well as the preservative being highly flam- 
mable. Renovate with 
masonry or fibre-ce- 
ment, or sand smooth 
and paint. Fire re- 
tardant stains and 
paints are now avail- 
able. 

Remodel tim- 
ber verandahs and 
decking with paving or 
replace the more flam- 
mable timbers with a 
dense hardwood such 9 a it °° 
as jarrah or merbau.* can t har m It. 

Because the fires which destroy homesteads during 
bushfires start inside the house when embers land on furnish- 
ings, pure untreated wool as upholstery coverings will slow 
or even stop the spread of any started fire. So will walls of 
masonry, tiles or plasterboard. 

Surround the property with fire and windbreaks, non- 
combustible fences, spark shields and radiant heat shiclds. 

Windbreaks deflect ember-laden winds up, over and 
away from your home. Extend them for 100 metres beyond 
the protected area, and plant them three times their height 
away from the house. 

Build firebreaks of bare or paved ground between 
your home and the fire risk, between paddocks and roads or 
railways and around haystacks and fuel tanks. They should 
be ten metres wide for grassland or up to 300 metres for 
dense bushland. Living firebreaks can be planted, using 
crops or plants known to be fire retardant. Vegetables are 
good for this. Driveways and paths can act as firebreaks. 
Have a pathway between your garden and buildings. 

Dig ditches about 6 cm deep on the windward sides 
of the homestead and important sheds to catch, before it can 
ignite combustible walls, the burning rubbish which can be 


88 Todd Street, Alice Springs, Northern Territory, 0871. 
T PO Box 130. Telephone (089) 52 3408. 


tumbled along the ground during a bushfire. Block off 
narrow sideways or gaps in fences which draw winds. 

Dense-foliaged fire retardant trees can fizzle out 
wind-borne embers, thereby shielding the roof. 

Most important is to control the intensity of the heat 
reaching the homestead from a bushfire threat: itis directly 
proportional to the density of the vegetation close to it. 

Make vertical firebreaks by pruning all low branches 

from the trees to leave at least 


“A house attacked by '™o meres between tho 
bushfire is usually burned 
from the inside out. If the 
bushfire’s embers can’t get 
into your home, the bushfire 


ground and the lowest 
branch. Keep trees and 
shrubs spaced so their foliage 
doesn’t meet. Keep the 
ground beneath trees bare. 

Nothing taller than 
short grass should be grown 
under any trees. Clear them 
of loose bark and dead 
branches and keep orchards 
weed-free. Try lawn alterna- 
tives such as gravel. 

When a burning ember lands in a cluttered garden, 
the fine fuel of the shrubs acts like kindling laid against the 
slower-to-burn tree trunks, Plant trees and shrubs singly or 
in clumps isolated from other clumps and away from flam- 
mable fences and walls. Use fire-retardant species. 

Fences of stone, brick or aesthetically-coloured 
metal will stop the run of grass fires. 

Mulches of sawdust, shredded leaves, hay or dung act 
as kindling. The only safe mulches are pebbles and well 
decayed humus. PVC shecting and plastic plant pots carry 
fire like a fuse to walls. Railway slecpers catch embers. 
Hanging baskets of fibre catch sparks and should be taken 
away from walls during a bushfire threat. 

Never try to drive through a burning arca to protect 
your property. Being there as soon as possible after the fire 
front has passed is usually time enough to douse any of these 
fires while they are still small. 


*Not merbau! It's atropical rainforest timber which should 
be boycotted by all owner builders! 
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The EARTH GARDENER'S 


Companion 
JACKIE FRENCH 


The EARTH GARDENER'S Companion is a month-by-month guide to organic planting, 
gardening and harvesting. It isa fruit and vegetable-growing calendar for the not-quite self- 
sufficient. It's an excellent introduction to natural pest control for any time of year your garden 
is being munched by non-humans. With the Companion you will know w hat to do in your 
garden at any time of year and geta total picture of organic garden health: not the artificial view 
you get from the back of a chemical fertiliser packet. 


Jackie French is well 


known to Earth Garden 
readers through her popu- 
lar regular column, Season 
By Season. She is an expert 
and successful organic gar- 
dener who understands 
that in home vegetable gar- 
dens, labour is usually in 
far shorter supply than en- 
thusiasm. 


The EARTH GAR- 
DENER'S Companion is 
available from Earth Gar- 
den for $8.95 posted. See 
page 56 for orderin 
details.The Companion is 
printed on recycled paper. 
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TEAR ITAL 


The House 
In The Rainforest 
by Sophie Masson. 
Published by University of 
Queensland Press. 

240 page paperback. 
$12.95. 
Reviewed by Alan Thomas. 
Our highly-valued Book Review Edi- 
tor, Sophie, had her first work of 
fiction published in July this year. I 
found The House In The Rainforest to 
be a very disturbing and compelling 
novel. The elements will appeal to 
many Earth Garden readers: the 
north coast New South Wales set- 
ting, and the interaction between 
New Settlers and established rural 

people. 

In the first part of the book 
Sophie paints such an evocative and 
rich picture of life in a north coast 
village. The living descriptions, and 
the way the lush environment jumps 
from the page provide a text of ex- 
tremely visual imagery, and it would 
no doubt make a superbly colourful 
television mini-series. 

I have thought of ways of 
describing the essence of this novel 
but I cannot improve on another 
reviewer, Josephine Barcelon, 
whose words appear on the back 
cover of the book: 

“A haunting story, written 
with exceptional courage and sensi- 
tivity. The violence at its heart 
symbolises both growth and de- 
struction, providing disturbing in- 
sights into the struggles for power 
which can dominate the emotional 
life of men and women.” 

Anyone who enjoys the way 
modern Australian fiction can be 
strongly positioned in the Australian 
environment, and can address vital 
social issues in an unsentimental 
way, will appreciate this book. 


GAIRIDIEN 


IRIE VIE WS 


Edited by Sophie Masson 


The EARTH GARDENER’S 
Companion 
published by Earth Gar- 
den, see page 56 for order- 
ing details. 
$8.95 posted. Also avail- 
able at larger newsagents. 
The Earth Gardener's Companion is 
a month by month guide to fruit and 
vegetable growing for the not-quite 
self-sufficient (isn’t that nearly all of 
us?). It’s also a good introduction to 
natural pest control. See page 49 for 
more information and page 56 for 

ordering details. 


The Hard Times 
Handbook, 
by Keith & Irene Smith. 
New edition. $13 posted 
from Earth Garden. See 
inside front cover for more 
details, and page 56 for 
ordering details. 


A-Z Of Useful Plants 
by Jackie French 
Published by Aird Books. 
$14.95 from bookshops. 


Have you ever sought a guide to 
substituting off-the-shelf products 
with natural, homegrown produce? 
This idea doesn’t have to stop with 
fruit and vegetables for most Earth 
Gardeners. Jackie French has pro- 
vided us with yet another book, and 
I'm sure the A-Z Of Useful Plants will 
find its way into the home libraries of 
many Earth Garden readers. 
Everyday and out-of-the-way 
plants can be grown in an average- 
sized suburban garden to provide 
the raw materials of many house- 
hold items. The ideas in this book 
range from after shave, cough mix- 
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ture and glue, through to shampoo, 
coffees and perfumes. The range 
and extent of information, sugges- 
tions and tips in the A-Z Of Useful 
Plants is staggering. Sometimes I 
wonder where Jackie hides her huge 
institute of researchers working 
night and day to present all this 
information to those of us lucky 
enough to enjoy it. 

Part one of the book is like an 
index which lists in alphabetical 
order the products and produce 
covered. Part two lists all the plants 
in alphabetical order, so for in- 
stance, if there’s a huge patch of 
nettles lurking near your carefully 
tended vegies, you can look up 
nettles’ and find that you have the 
raw material on hand for nettle hair 
rinse to help control dandruff. (Pour 
a cup of boiling water onto a cup of 
nettle leaves or roots. Leave till it's 
cool, strain it, and rub it into the 
scalp every day). This book’s jam- 
packed with such ideas. Need I say 
more? 


Energy From Nature 
Compiled by Peter Pedals 
Published by the Rainbow 

Power Company 
$10 including postage. 
Reviewed by Alan Thomas. 
The third edition of this growing 
book/catalogue is now available 
from the Rainbow Power Company. 
EFN is developing into an impressive 


and almost indispensable aid to 
creating, improving or modifying an 
independent home energy system. 
The third edition has built superbly 
on the two previous editions, and as 
you'd expect from the mob at RPC, 
it’s printed on unbleached, recycled 
paper. After reading the latest edi- 
tion I couldn't think of one relevant 
topic or group of appliances not dealt 
with somewhere in the book. EFN is 
now 110 pages long, and excellent 
value at $10 posted from the RPC, at 
PO Box 217, Nimbin, 2480. 

In the words of Peter Pedals, 
“Few governments or industries 
have yet taken seriously the threat of 
worldwide environmental pollution 
or taken appropriate action in deal- 
ing with the problem. The staff of the 
Rainbow Power Company are united 
in our endeavour to demonstrate 
that it is possible to live a reasonably 
comfortable lifestyle in an environ- 
mentally sustainable way.” 

Well said. 


Lori 
by John Wilson 
Magabala Books, Broome, 


$10.95. 
Lori is as beautiful and bright as her 
namesake, Lorikeet. Lori, who was 
born in north Queensland to a heri- 
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tage of tragedy in a bleeding culture 
but who is also loving and full of 
delight in life. Lori has experienced 
vicious prejudice, a cruel stepfather, 
the agony of seeing her mother 
slowly become an alcoholic — but 
she can still keep her pride, her 
dignity intact. 

In this novel, John Wilson has 
recreated a whole life, moving in its 
intensity and tragedy and also in its 
optimism and faith. Stories like 
Lori's are, alas, not uncommon 
among Aboriginal people, but then, 
her dignity and pride are also not 
uncommon. As she says at the end, 
“I have experienced it, and yet, give 
me prejudice any day. Apathy and 
carefully cultivated ignorance are 
worse. They are much harder to 
fight.” 


Green Parenting 
by Juliet Solomon 
Optima paperbacks 
(Hodder and Stoughton) 
$14.95. 
It seems like everything is prefixed 
with ‘green’ these days! Now it’s the 
turn of parenting, and this book 
suggests ways we can raise our chil- 
dren with more consciousness of the 
way our choices affect not only our- 
selves, but the planet as a whole. 

A laudable ideal, 
but I was constantly aston- 
ished, throughout this book, 
by the commonsense of most 
of the suggestions. I kept 
thinking, well, surely, every- 
one does that already! It 
produced a curious sense of 
dislocation, as if I was living 
in a foreign culture. I mean, 
when you suggest that people 
should take up such ‘green’ 
activities as cooking, garden- 
ing, whole-day walks and pic- 
nicking one wonders . . 
didn’t people do that before? 

Also, I was irritated by 
the attitude of the writer 
towards books. Books, she 
suggests, are more or less 
tricks by publishers to get our 
money. But then, TV is 
treated much more kindly. In 
that case, why bother writing 
a book? This book may help 
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to raise the consciousness of yup- 
pies living totally in ignorance of 
Nature — which can only be a good 
thing — but I think the rest of us 
don’t really need that kind of motiva- 
tion! Maybe itd make a barbed 
present for a yuppie brother or sis- 
ter. Still, it's printed on recycled 


paper... 


Trees For Town and City 
Gardens 
John Patrick, 
Lothian Books, $12.95. 


This is another book in the excellent 
Lothian Australian Garden Series, 
and, like its companion volumes, 
provides much informative, acces- 
sible advice well-packaged in an 
attractive, concisely written book. 
This book concentrates on 
choosing, planting and looking after 
smaller trees for town and city gar- 
dens. Topics covered include the 
role of trees; evaluating existing 
trees; planting techniques and plant 
establishment; trees for special situ- 
ations; and tree selection. There is 
alsoa list of trees suitable for various 
places, and a list of nursery suppli- 
ers. There is information on ‘themed’ 
selection of trees. For example, trees 
with ornamental fruit, trees with 
historical interest, trees for heavy 
soils. It is also relevant for people 
wanting smaller trees in rural areas. 


Oh Sweet Mystery of Life 
by Roald Dahl, 
Penguin, $9.99. 


This is a collection of some of Roald 
Dahl's quirky and irreverent adult 
stories, all set in rural England. In 
this collection, he introduces us toa 
variety of colourful, interesting and 
pathetic characters — Claud, 
poacher and wise guy. Rummins, 
the fat, wily, enigmatic farmer; the 
ratcatcher, a creature of unholy 
lusts, and many others. These are 
lively tales, each spiked with Dahl's 
inimitable twist of lemon. Each of- 
fers wry insights and provides excel- 
lent entertainment. This is an excel- 
lent, coherent collection with only 
one fault — its lack of female charac- 
ters. 


«Earth People Write 
continued from page 7 


That’s Australia: 
mudbricks and 110 inches 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Things continue to be very hectic 
here, nothing like moving to the country 
to ‘relax’! This year we’re hoping for a 
little lessrain. Last year we nearly made 
it to 110 inches (we’re just north of 
Bulahdelah on Myall Lake) and it 
brought things to a standstill, especially 
in the first six months. 

I’m finally into starting on the 
house timber frame with mudbrick in- 
fill. My pottery is just about ready to 
start producing and thecraft shop started 
last year by myself and my partner is 
running well. It’sin Bungwahl—alittle 
town near here. So we are looking 
forward to a busy but fruitful year. 

Keep up the good work. We 
continue to find each copy informative 
and very helpful, especially the articles 
on gardening and trees as neither of us 
has tried a large garden and orchard 
before but we’re learning. 

All the best in the coming year in 
all your ventures. 

Joe Heffernan, Topi Topi, NSW. 


Brisbane’s secret suburb 
Dear fellow Earth Gardeners, 

I love your magazine but have 
only read two copies. I love it so much 
that I am subscribing and buying the 
back issues! 

Ilive on the outskirts of Brisbane 
in a tiny suburb called Pullenvale (even 
the people in the next few suburbs don’t 
know it). It’s one of the very few non- 
built out suburbs around here andis very 
peaceful. We have a primary school 
which I attended when I wasachild. The 
school has grown to around 200 people 
— when I first went there were 24. As 
well as studying and playing sport we 
had our own vegie garden, ducks, 
chooks, a lamb, and even a bull. 

It was a one teacher school and 


had a house where he lived. We even 


had our own trees to climb in. One for 
each grade! The people I went to school 
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there are relatives in some way as their 
ancestors have lived out here for over 
100 years. On the edge of Pullenvale 
there is the BIS (Brisbane Independent 
School) in case anyone who lives 
around this area is looking for an alter- 
native school for their children. 
I’mamember of The Wilderness 
Society and am getting into BRAG, the 
(Brisbane) Rainforest Action Group. 
It’s a wonderful feeling, especially 
being in BRAG because you know 
you’re helping in a positive way. So 
anybody reading this please help save 
our heritage — once it’s gone we can 
never have it back. Love, peace and 
sunshine, 
Lisa Eugande, Pullenvale, 
Queensland. 


Tipi-making plans? 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Would anyone have access to 
plans to make a tipi? I am living in the 
Kimberleys where at this time of the 
year the weather is perhaps perfectly 
suited to tipi living. If you don’t have 
ready access perhaps you could recom- 
mend a book or publication that could 
assist me. Thanking you, 

Pauline S Jensen, St Joseph’s School, 
PO Box 262, Kununurra, W A, 6743. 


In this issue there is an article 
about living in tipis. Last year while I 
was in England I interviewed Patrick 
Whitefield about tipis and his tipi-mak- 
ing enterprise. ‘Tipi Living’ by Patrick 
Whitefield, is available from Dove 
Workshops, Butleigh, Nr Glastonbury, 
Somerset BA6 8TL, United Kingdom. 
In June, Tane and I spent some 
time travelling in the Outback around 
Alice Springs. While wandering around 
Uluru and The Olgas (Kata Tjuta — 
pronounced “Kutta Jewta” — is the 
Aboriginal name for The Olgas) we met 
some lovely people from Kuranda in 
north Queensland. We spent a wonder- 
ful night playing didjeridus and guitars 
around the fire inside their tipi pitched 
between The Olgas and The Rock. 
There’ s something very powerful about 
being in tipis that’s hard to describe. 
—Alan. 
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Solar power advice 
Dear Camille and Alan, 

I am hoping that.one of your 
readers will be able to help me to make 
an informed decision about solar power. 
I have bought land in South Gippsland, 
and to connect it to SEC power is going 
to cost a fortune. (I’m not surprised!) 
An obvious alternative is solar power. I 
am technologically incompetent, and 
am very reluctant to establish an entire 
solar energy system myself. I under- 
stand that there are people who have set 
up businesses devoted to solar energy 
conversion. 

I would appreciate if a reader 
could recommend such a person to me, 
and also tell me about their experiences 
with solar power: costs, pitfalls, hassles 
and headaches. I don’t wish to stumble 
along blindly, and would love some 
advice. You’d better send me a copy of 
ENERGY WORKS to inspire me! 
Thanks for a great magazine. I look 
forward to each issue. Regards, 
Dianne Brew, 53B Wilkinson St, 

Sea Lake, Victoria, 3533. 


Stephen Ingrouille’s business, 
‘Going Solar’ (at 320 Victoria St, North 
Melbourne; phone [03] 328 4123), is 
the longest-established authority on 
solar energy in Victoria. Stephen has 
been involved with renewable energy 
forms since the early ’70s. 

—Alan. 


Meditation advocate 
Dear Mr Thomas, 

Your magazine is an essential 
avenue in this day and age for the 
upliftment and purification of the physi- 
cal form. 

If we break the human being into 
three important aspects the physical, 
emotional and the bodies, we can see 
how your readers are working on their 
own individual upliftment and next step 
forward. 

The purification of the physical 
vehicle comes through correct eating of 
good wholesome food and water, 
whereas the upliftment of the emotional 
nature comes about through one’s abil- 
ity to see another’s perspective and 


hence make one’s own reasonable 
choices regarding how best to live one’s 
life. Then comes the nurturing of the 
mental body, this receives stimulus 
through such activities as thought, edu- 
cation and reading. 

It is most appropriate that hu- 
manity grows and evolves in the proper 
direction. Although I see the tone of 
your magazine and subsequent contri- 
butions being in harmony with New Age 
ideals, I can’t help noting the lack of 
acknowledgment of use of the higher 
mental faculties. 

I believe that meditation is es- 
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¿ential for the awakened ‘back to 
Earther’ to take the next step forward. 
Perhaps those interested can contact me 
for more material. Sincerely, 
Amanda Crameri, Box 283, 
Maryborough, Victoria, 3465. 


The Herbal Handbook? 
Dear Camille & Alan, 

Firstly I would like to thank all 
concerned for producing such an infor- 
mative magazine. I especially like the 
features by Liz Sinnamon and Jackie 
French, and the fact that the magazine is 


not full of advertisements. 

I was hoping that you or one of 
your devoted readers could assist me. I 
have been searching (without success) 
for a book titled: The Complete Herbal 
Handbook for Dogs and Cats. The au- 
thor is Juliette De Bairacli Levy. If 
anyone out there knows where I could 
purchase a copy, either new or second- 
hand, I would be most appreciative for 
the information. I look forward to hear- 
ing from someone out there. Many 
thanks to you. Happy gardening, 
D L Howe, Lot 4 Abington Rd, MS 
379, Childers, Queensland, 4660. 


EARTH GARDEN 


UNCLASSIFIEIDS 


Unclassifieds are 30 cents per word, prepaid. The deadline for the next issue is 2 Novèmber. 


PERMACULTURE design course, January 14-28, at 
Toolangi near Melbourne. For further details write to: 
Bill Beke, PO Box 9, Kinglake, Victoria, 3763. Phone 


(057) 861 482. 


NEW WIND GENERATOR. Whisper 1000. 1 KW 12/ 
24/48V only $2500. First shipment already sold. Get 
in early for new arrivals. Also: SUNENERGY GenSet 


(RAPS) from $7700. Complete solar water pumping, 
electric fencing, tractor battery charging. Contact: 
ELANTE Pty Ltd, 380 Canterbury Rd, Surrey Hills, 
Victoria, 3127. Phone (03) 836 9966. 


MUDEBRICKS pressed on site anywhere in Tassie. Use 
your own resources and labour. Up to 200 bricks per 
hour. 400 x 200 x 150 mm. 50 cents per brick. For more 
details ring Pete on (003) 761127. SEED: fruit and nut, over 200 species. Personally 
collected during season — ensures viability. Also 
gingers and natives. Send SASE for seed list to Fruit 
Spirit Botanical Garden, Dorroughby, 2480, NSW, 
phone (066) 895192. 


TREE SEEDS for winter planting. Black walnut — 
hardy southern European Oaks, Algerian, Lusitanian, 
Turkish — Evergreen Oaks, Cork, Holm — American 
Oaks, Mesa, Blue, California Black, Red Swamp, White 
— Sunburst and Honey Locust, Robinia, Linden. $2 
per packet; discount bulk orders. P & H $2 per order. 
H & A Gravestein c/- Wyndham Post Office, NSW, 
2550. 


32 VOLT WIND GENERATOR. 750 Watts, 4 x blades, 
complete with turn-table, cradle and tail. Cost: $550. 
Phone (085) 711085. 


“SHAHTOOT” or King White mulberry and a selec- 
tion of sub-tropical fruit trees for southern Australian 
coastal microclimates. Avocados, babacos, mountain 
paw paw, golden and red tamarilloes. Many others 
including the delicious white sapote which is frost 
hardy to -5°C. 

Write to Stringybark Nursery c/- Cathcart Post 
Office, NSW, 2632, or phone (064) 942077 for supply 
enquiries. 
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LOW SPEED GENERATORS for windmills, water 
turbines and steam engines. The definitive book: The 
Homebuilt Dynamo (1987) 182 pages, 8 1/2 x 12 inch 
hardback. Generator design and construction with 
ceramic magnets. Complete plans, 268 photographs, 
step-by-step construction details. Post paid airmail 
$85.00. Todd-Forbes Publishing, Dept D7, Po Box 
3919, Auckland, NZ. 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


SEEDS OF UNUSUAL, USEFUL PLANTS. Open 
pollinated, easy to grow. Oriental Asian vegetables, 
sub-tropical fruits, herbs, spices, fragrants, curiosities, 
cottage garden flowers. $1 per packet. Mail order 
only, no visitors please. For list, 2 stamps to Lorraine 
Blaney, Wallace Road, Beachmere, 4510. 


THE VILLAGE: a sustainable community develop- 
ment project for northern NSW, promoting a meaning- 
ful, purposeful yet simplified and compassionate lifes- 
tyle. 

Vegetarian; plant-based agriculture; Hygiene 
health guidelines; rock-dust remineralizing; 
Schauberger ‘living’ water theories; low-environ- 
mental impact; appropriate technology/renewable 
energy systems; humane treatment of animals; re- 
gional co-operation and support. Membership in- 
vited, particularly those ‘retired’ from family/busi- 
ness commitment (any age!), and free to extend ener- 
gies/love/experience. 

The Village hosts a Youth Involvement Pro- 
gram, training young people in survival /communica- 
tion/creative skills. Would appeal to folk at ‘guardi- 
anship’ level (as regards, life-support systems and all 
non-human Life!). Secure legals. Further information 
from: The Extended Ethic, PO Box 237, Armidale, 
NSW, 2350. 


THE GLENFIELD FARM GOODWILL CO-OPERA- 
TIVE is looking for a friendly ‘down to earth’ person/ 
couple/small family to become part of our friendly 
community. Our aims are to restore and care for a 
‘heritage’ homestead, cottage and barn built circa 1810, 
and surrounding gardens and land. Accommodation 
is a small cottage with affordable rent. We are looking 
for a person/people with enthusiasm, interest in or- 
ganic/herb gardening and community awareness. 
Young child/children are welcome and some pets 
allowed. To live at Glenfield Farm is to enjoy the 
unique experience of country tranquility amidst the 
chaos of suburbia. The farm has potentially beautiful, 
productive gardens. Weare also interested in hearing 
from people who would like involvement in the farm 
without actually living on the property. Please senda 
letter of application to: The Secretary, Glenfield Good- 
will Co-operative, Leacocks Lane, Casula, 2171, NSW. 


TREE GUARDS. Protect your valuable young trees 
with strong reuseable tree guards. $2.50 each or $2.20 
each per order of 50 plus. Phone (052) 433389 after 
hours. Will rail. 


TOBACCCO SEED, organically grown. (Virginian) 


cultivation and curing notes included. Send $5 to Lyn 
O’Brien, Barmah Post Office, Victoria, 3639. 


ESET] 


SSS 


LAND LINES are for people buying, selling, seeking or sharing houses and land. It is your 
responsibility to check all deals. We charge a rate of 30 cents per word (prepaid) for a listing 
of any desired length. All LAND LINES must include your name and address (phone number is 
optional). LAND LINES for the December issue should arrive (at PO Box 188 Moreland, 3058) 
by 2 November. 


PINPANDOOR. Exciting new, environmentally 
planned, 240 hectare village willsoon be available near 
Bendigo in central Victoria. Blocks from 0.5 ha to 3.5 
ha. 140 ha of common land provides space for all 
community facilities and protection of mountainous 
forested environment. Easy vendor terms available. 
Phone owners on (054) 395395. 
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COME GOAT FARMING. Coonabarabran, NSW. No 
experience needed, assistance given by owner. No 
finance needed, but welcome. Opportunity for young 
unemployed and active pensioners. Maleand Female. 
Real bush life. Rent free for 3 years on 50 acre blocks. 
Contact H Nieland, 44 Primrose Street, Wendouree 
West, Victoria, 3355. 


LAND LINES 


HEALESVILLE, Victoria. Charming timber family 
home on 600 acre, Moora Moora Co-operative. Com- 
munity school also on property, all primary grades. 
Price $75,000 plus membership shares. Phone (059) 
623 074. 


TROPICAL FRUIT FARM. Weare looking for a part- 
nership to share our 80 acre property of which about 10 
acres is under tropical fruit trees. We envision a 
vegetarian person or family who is committed to or- 
ganicand biodynamic principles. We can see this farm 
as having a long-term economically viable future with 
room for improvement and/or expansion. We are 
situated 125 km north-west of Cairns and 20 km north 
of Mt Molloy on the beautiful, pristine Mary Creek, a 
permanent creek fed from the rainforests, and a back- 
drop of stunning mountains. If this lifestyle interests 
you please write or call us to discuss financial possibili- 
ties. Luke & Medy Lantman, PO Box 123, Mt Molloy, 
4871, (070) 943125. 


ATTRACTIVE house with large garden situated on 
property near Mudgee NSW, to let to clean responsible 
couple willing to caretake when required in lieu of 
rent, experience with animals an advantage $110 per 
week, bond required. (063) 738 508. 


AVALON COMMUNITY. This environmentally 
based community has a small number of shares left in 
this beautiful forested valley. A serpentine creek 
winds through hidden rainforest groves, and wildlife 
abounds on the 360 acre haven. Secure company title 
in anapproved community, all-weather roads, domes- 
tic water connected to-each site, all shares surveyed 
and registered. Strict environmental protections ap- 
ply. Average share price: $13,700.00. Annual levies; 
$300.00. Information: Ms Sophia Andrea, PO Box 254, 
Nimbin, 2480. Please send SSAE. 


FAMILY OF 4. Seeking people to share or create a co- 
op with interests in Taoist healing (Mantak Chia), 
rebirthing, eckamkar and future happiness. Must be 
stimulant free, financial and optimistic for the future. 
We welcome all replies. Bardyl Christine, 5/53 Corri- 
mac St, Woollongong, 2500. Phone (042) 280686. 


SHARES FOR SALE IN ESTABLISHED NIMBIN 
COMMUNITY. Well appointed sites with great po- 
tential. Best possible views of Nimbin Valley. Council 
levy only $350. No cats. One dog. Only community 
minded people willing to co-operate within company 
structure and participate in work and social activities 
need apply. 

The Secretary, ‘Cornucopia’, PO Box 231, Nim- 
bin, 2480, NSW. 


NORTHERN NSW. Beautifully finished circular tim- 
ber house with extensive verandahs and commanding 
valley views on 2.25 acres of tropical gardens, lawns 
and fruit trees, situated 30 minutes north-west of Lis- 
more on sealed road. Included is a tasteful separate 
studio/guest roomand workshop, plusa large garden 
storage shed. The outdoor toilet and bathroom (with 
hot water, etc) is in a lovely garden setting. There are 
5,000 and 1,000 gallon rainwater tanks, a 40,000 gallon 
dam and areas of rich alluvial soil. Price $115,000 neg. 
Enquiries K Hunter. Phone (066) 337012, PO Box 839, 
Lismore, NSW, 2480. 


CYGNET, southern Tasmania. 47 acres (25 acres 
cleared, balance tall timber) plus 6 square cabin with 
septic tank, bathroom, laundry, kitchen/living room 
and large bedroom. Northerly slopes, good growing 
soil (local farmer has cropped early potatoes/ peas for 
years), permanent creek and dam, great view of 
Golden Valley, Cygnet township and north to Grey 
Mountain. 45 minutes to Hobart, good local schools. 
$65,000 ono. Phone (002) 391196. 


SMALL HOUSE AND 50 ACRES FOR SALE, DE- 
LORAINE, TASMANIA. $65,000 ONO. Earth Gar- 
den editors, Camille & Alan, are selling their prop- 
erty at Reedy Marsh, 15 minutes from Deloraine. 
Small 10 year old house, owner built from split 
shingles, weatherboard, logs and stone, on 50 acres. 
House has one double bedroom plus loft. Mains 
power, Tasmanian timber-lined hexagonal lounge 
room. Approximately 7 acres cleared, with good 
soil, balance natural bush bordering State forest. 
Established fruit and nut trees, spring, winter creck. 
Possum-proof vegie patch, and soil grows excellent 
beans and peas. Could do with some drainage for 
best pasture results. Secluded location in end of a 
small valley, with friendly, alternative-minded 
neighbours. School bus 2 km away. Three acres of 


the 50 can be sold separately. Also has an excellent 
6 cabin concrete block piggery which has been used 
commercially in recent years. Land can also be 
subdivided to sell 25 acres. Contact UMT Country 
Real Estate on (003) 62 3119. 


The Healthy House Cow 
written and illustrated by Marja Fitzgerald 


Australia's first house cow book written from an organic, wholistic perspective. Everything from fencing 
| to cheesemaking and organic health solutions. 'The Healthy House Cow’, published by Earth Garden, is 
‘now available. 144 pages, large format paperback, and full of useful information for prospective or current 

house cow owners. $18.00 posted - 


i ee Ce "Let me out of here, quick. 
Vu 4 I've gotta get The Healthy 
a KR Aes W House Cow!" 
ney Rh Aa poate 


All prices include postage. Please allow 2 to 3 weeks for delivery. 


ENERGY WORKS! — $19.95 

Earth Garden Building Book — $29.95 

HARD TIMES HANDBOOK — $13.00 

EG binders (holds 12 copies tightly) — $25 for 2 , $15 each 
THE HEALTHY HOUSE COW — $18.00 

One year subscription — $14.00 (add A$8 for overseas surface mail) 

The Lot: From EG 1 to one before current issue (excludes 

EG 10, 13-15, 50 — out of print — $165.00 (save over $35.00) 

Single issues: EG 1 to current issue (except EGs 10 & 13-15) — $3.25 each .. .$.......... 


Total enclosed .$ 


Postcode 
No need to cut this page, just send us the details in a letter if you prefer. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
EARTH GARDEN, PO Box 188, Moreland, Victoria, 3058 


Please post me 4/8/12 (1/2/3 years) issues of Earth Garden, starting with issue number 
| enclose: 


L] $14.00 [_]Two year subscription — $29.00 [_] Three year subscription — $54.00 


EARTH GARDEN, PO Box 188, Moreland, Victoria, 3058. 
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Back copies 


EG1: Move out . . . food co-ops .. . Kibbutz and 


Moshav . . . Montsalvat . herbs . . . Fred 
Robinson . . . bean sprouts . . . compost and 
mulch . . . comfrey . . . earthworms. 


EG2: Start a garden . . . Neil Douglas . . . Keyline 


system . . . Kiewa farms . . . drying and storing 
food . . . hydroponics . . . recycling garbage ... 
nutrition. 

EG3: Herbs .. . compost . . . fast fertiliser... all 
about goats . . . mudbricks . . . domes water 
wheel... bread . . . salads . . . pottery 
spinning . . . vegies. 


EG4: The honey bee . . . back to the land in Tassie 
. . the transition . . . black sheep . . . tanning 
candies . . . bread... donkeys. . . a wall-ħanging. 


EG5: The wind — windmills . . . windpumps 
generators . . . raku pottery . . . Cinva ram 
poultry . . . Hamburghs . . . moon planting 
fallout shelter . . . vegan way. 


EG6: Solar 1 — sun cults . . . solar cooker 
sundials . . . Lost World . . . Clifton Pugh 
concrete hquse .. . Shalom . . . Cajun cookin’ 
horses . . . spirit of Nimbin. 


EG7: Solar 2 — hot water . . . Mudbrick techniques 
. . Angora goats . . . make a leather bag and belt 
... mushrooms . . . natural dyes 


EG8: Gas power — methane digester by truck 
to Tassie . . . cumbungi hats . . . inkle loom. . . 
candles and tapers . . . country cottages 
A-frame . . . school gardens . . . sourdough. 


EG9: LP gas .. . Mary's place . building with 
stone rubble (slipform) . . . macrobiotics oats 
... ducks . . . rug frame . . . how to kill a pig 


EG 10: OUT OF PRINT. 


EG11: Water — hydraulic ram . . . waterwheels . - 


okra seed primer . . . heavy horses 
tomatoes soft technology . . . wine hard 
cheese . . . start with hens. 

EG12: Keeping food — drying . . . salting. . 


bottling... storing... tahu . . . tropic delights 
plant propagation . . . plans for a solar water 
heater solar stills and cooker Moora 
Moora. 


EGs 13—15 OUT OF PRINT. 


EG16: A Lytel Herbal (Part 2) — comfrey, 


lavender, wormwood, yarrow . . . poultry shed 
peafowl - goats . . . basic beekeeping 
rammed earth building . . . hydraulic ram. 


EG17: Fencing . . . dry stone walls... make soap 
nets... pole shelter . . . breeding black sheep 
The Autonomous House . . . asparagus 


Aeolian harp ducks . . . Khaki Campbells 
EG18. Fruit garden oranges . . . lemons 
olives . nuts .. . tropical fruit . . . fodder trees 
. road building . wood fired kiln plans 
Cinva-ram cottage sunflowers . .. homebirth. 
EG19. Wood heat — pot bellies... Jotul... 
cooking . . . making a quid . . . build a storage 
cellar... bushfires . . . stonefruit . . . macadamia 


nuts . binding your EGs . . . tree planting . . 

budding 

EG20: Apples . pears . . . cordon and espalier 
build a haybale pig house . . . pollen . . . rose 

hips . mudbrick flats . . . solar homes 

gourds preserve lence posts. 

EG21: Womancraft — all articles by women . 
earthly arts . . . axewomanship . . . glove puppets 
- spinning weaving . . . easy rugs . 
Sumatran house . . old roses . Index 

(EG10-20). 
EG22-23: Australian Access Sourcebook . . . 150 
pages... Aborigines . . . organic growing . . . 


permaculture . . . earth building... wind . . . solar 
- - water power . . . technology . . . water supply 
. access to groups, plans, books, tools. 


EG24: Place — 24 new settlers write. | Mare 
Carter . . . Ron Edwards . . . Neil Douglas . 
Gundaroo Store Rainbow Region... Mt Oak 


- - . Moora Moora . 
bush ashram. 


EG25: Australian Access Sourcebook (Part 2) — 


Universal Brotherhood 


130 pages... . livestock . . _ aquaculture 
fencing . . . killing . . . tanning . . . tood and 
nutrition . . . grain grinders . . . solar homes... . 
methane . . . greenhouse . . . Dorothy Hall. 


EG26: The earth-built kasbahs . . . owner built 
homes in stone . . . timber - Mudbricks . . . a 
slab cottage . . . tree felling . . . solar electrics . . . 
acorns . . . compost dunny . . . quandong .. . 
pumpkin recipes. 


EG27: 100 tropical food plants for Australia (part 
1)... 16 legumes . . . winged bean . . . pigeon pea 

. -lablab . . . cowpea . . . adzuki bean ... 
blacksmithing . . . bluestone building . . . wok 
cooking. 


EG28: Tropical food plants (part 2) . . . horse and 
buggy . . . packhorsing the Alps . . . black sheep 
- Merinos . . . bullocks . . . tamarillo . . 
stringybark baskets . solar trike 

persimmons. 


EG29: Mudbricks — the monastery at Stroud 
Bob's bonza brickmaker . . . earth floors 
curved wal . . herb roof . . . cutting axe... . low 
energy design . . . coconut mats... mangoes... 
tropical food plants (part 3). 


EG30: Organic growing — compost heaps, pits, 


trenches, boxes, bins and barrels . . . no-dig . . 
mulch carpets . semi-arid growing 
preserving figs . . . tempeh... pasta . . . glass 


bottle windows. 


“Recommended and maximum price only 


EG44: Plug in the sun — solar electric systems... 
12V to 240V . . . batteries . . . inverters 
alternative washdays .. . h w to make a pedal 
drier and 12V computers . solar panel booster 
... Soise Trek. 


EG45. Waterworks — shifting water with sun, wind 


and water . . . solar electric pumps . . . gravity 
feed... hydraulic ram .. . Platapump .. . the 
cyclone-defensive house . . . bunya nuts... 12 V 


problems. 


EG46: Windworks — wind generators . . . solar 
trackers . . . water turbines . . . 12 V bilge pump 

. herbul shampoo . compost loos ... 
Tanzania . . . the algae pond 12 V lights .. 
Krypton lamps 


EG47: Practical projects 
household plumbing 
cycling Mongolia the sun-pump livestock 
. . - Aussie yurt . . . pigeon pea... bee tools . 
Peter's pedal machine 


hanging a door 
waterwheel pump 


BACK ISSUE LIBRARY 


All the back copies from 1972 to one before cur- 
rent issue (except EGs 10 & 13). A survival kit of 
self-sufficiency, this unique library (over 6 kg) 
has over 3500 pages of practical information on 
growing, building, energy, household economy, 
livestock, craft, tucker and tales from New Set- 


tlers all around Australia. 


EG31: Energy — make a hydraulic ram 
second-hand windpump . . . mudbrick sequels . 
freezing food . . . zucchini glut drying fruit . . 
all about sprouts . . . hot box cooker . . . building a 
log house (part 1). 


EG32: Year of the Tree — St Barbe Baker . . . tree 
tales . . . how a tree works . . . farm tree native 
from seed . . . coppicing . . Neil Douglas 
interview . . . cob building . . . log house (part 2). 


EG33: Tenth anniversary issue . . . timber telling 


- . lifting poles . . . post and beam design . . . log 
house (part 3) , Parquet floors backyard 
rabbits . . . goats fowls . . . dry pit loo 
portable henhouse 
EG34: China — communes . . . trees fish 
farming . . . recycling human wastes biogas 
. .. transport travel notes . . . Chinese earth 
building (Ron Edwards) . . . rainforest. . . bread 
and jam. 


EG35: Bees and trees — tribute to St Barbe Baker 
backyard bees mudbrick workshop . 
footings tor earth walls . . . make a solar collector 
. Magpies . earthworms . . . fodder trees 


EG36: Retrn to Nimbin new settlers 38 
woman builder . . , pawpaw plantation . solar 
electric systems . . . potty garden... choughs . 
Peru . . . lavender sachet - biological building 
... farm structures. 


EG37: HARD TIMES . 
newspaper fuel... 
slush lamps ... 


. making paper 
rags to rugs . . . barter 
sawdust stoves . . . Depression 


dodges .. . hand grain mills . . . 120 household 
hints. 

EG38: Hard Times tucker... bread. . soups 
yoghurt . . . no-meat meals . . . beer . electric 
grain grinders . . . Gujarati village . . . mudbrick 


hermitage . . . earth walls and bushfires . . 
island. 


Noel's 


EG39: Build Peter Pedal’s bike wheel wind 


generator . . . fire without matches . . . bushfire 
defensive house .. . avocado growing guide . . . 
rosehips . . . car battery power . . . farm energy 


. - - backyard food. 


EG40: Communities . . . running a food co-op . 
three in a caravan. . . Scott Nearing’s a good life 
- - Cyder in Tasmania . . . our self-built house . . . 
earth floors... the billy . . . olive oll... hares... 
cashew nuts. 
EG41: Sahara... Timbuktu . . . Uganda . 
donkeys . . . horse float journey . . . mat-tent: 
build a S-rotor wind generator . . . damper 
yeastiess bread tood co-op accounts... real 
potatoes. . . Index, EG31-40. 


EG42: Earth covered homes. . 
slipform stone 


Burra dugouts 
the flood-defensive house . . 


tomato tips . . . deep ecology . . . build a pigsty 
EG reader survey . . . the Tuareg . . - Jean Pain's 
methods. 


EG43: Earth domes and vaults . . . rendering earth 
walis . . . quarry bush stone . . . bush shower... 
Peter Pedals’ incinerator hot water and Pelton 
wheel . . . low voltage wiring .. . sheep... 
donkeys . . . horses. 


1930s 
sushi 
- buying an 

hand dug 
- growing firewood. 


Solar Pack 
just 6 volts 
Genteel frugality 
Primrose .. . home-made ladders 
roofs building blu 
WARD TIMES hints 


EG48: Bob Rich's rammed earth primer 
Dab, Pug and Pise, compost muncher . 
and sashimi . . . Energy Pulse 
energy syster - animal shelters . . 
wells . . . ferrocement tank . 
EG49. Chlorella culture 
Pedals’ TARDIS 
Babaco .. 


Peter 
Poll Herefords 
Evening 
lerrocement 
immersion heaters 
Soper with Chaucer 


EG50: Land ethics . Sustainable agriculture 
- Biodynamic, Keyline, Organic, Permaculture 
methods ... healthy sweets .. . bamboo ladder 
happy gardening .. . homegrown spuds . . 
stone & mudbrick arches ... Earthbricks | 


ferrocement tank . Poultry pyramids . . . Energy 


Pulse. 

EG51: Australian solar kit homes de 
self-sufficient house solarium ... energy 
updates . | . thin film solar panels ... ram & sun 


pumps . . . two-faced stonework . 
mudbrick ... earth building acc . kero 
refrigeration ... a shunt regulator ... vegie 


basics . . . corn is king . . . 3-ply spinning . . . loo 
review . 


river stone & 


EGS2: Simple solar electric systems -12V kidgo... 
12V record player... EG interviews ... composting 
with earth-worms, glazing skills, mudbrick pictures. 


EG 53: Horse drawn gypsy holidays . . . solar refrigera- 
ton. . cottage gardens . . . organic scale control . .. do- 
it-yourself land transter . . . bartering . . . chaff cutters 

- - controlling scale . . . natural cow care . . . solar fridge 
design . . . earth bricks made easy . . . the Land Rover. 


EG54: 12V solar lighting and appliances .. . tomatoes . 
.. Chick brooder ... inverters for 240V appliances for 
solar systems . . . boring for water .. . festivals. 


EG 55: Mudbricks from heavy day . . . managing plant 
diseases . . . building a baby's cradle . . . a biodynamic 
farm ... making cider . . . a hot drum warning . . . a solar 
control board . . . thoughts on solar retailing . . . thyme 
. . owner builder apprenticeship. 


EG 56: Energy-efficient house design . . . Battling in the 
bush .. . costing an owner-built home . . . controling fruit 
fly organically . . . build a home food smoker . . . 
windpower . . . towards food self-sufficiency . . . simple 
devices for lower voltage . . . solar tacking . . . toxic 
mushrooms . . . leeks . . . motorised scythes. 


EG 57: Building with children . . . solar trackers . . . eel 
skin mocassins . . . towards food self-sufficiency . . . cal- 
culating sun angles . . . how to rout busybodies . . . the 
elder tree . . . lemon grass . . . rammed earth corners . . 
ockerinas: a potter's livelihood. 

EG 58: Making a living from pottery . . . Battiing in the 
Bush, Partill... Rainbow Power Company . . . Towards 
food self-sufficiency .. . Organic gardening column . . . 
Hoof care for donkeys . . . Saving world rainforests . . . 
Cob earth building . . . Solar car race results . .. Creative 
beermaking . . . Build a geodesic dome plantarium. 


EG 59: Buying a bush block .. . Living in yurts 
- . . Borage — herb of gladness . . . Biodynamic 
farming .. . Growing cabbages < .. Raspberries 
. . . Earthworm cultivation . . . Using a bait 
castnet . . . Torches in the bush. 


EG 60: Owner-building octagons . . . Growing 
mushrooms. . . Alternative pasture . .. Growing 
rosemary . . . Bush tucker . . . Low speed 
generator . . . Sailing to the far north. 


EG 61: Making futons . . . Buiiding a mudbrick hothouse 
... Using wood heaters . . . A herbal tea farm .. . Grow- 
Inggrain...12voltamp and turntable . .. Cattle diseases 
-.. Lemon balm . . . donkey training . . . Resharpening 
a bushman’'s saw. 


EG 62: Breeding angora goats . . . Donkey training . . . 
Make a pioneer work shirt . . . Pickles and chutneys . . . 
Frost-free gardens . . . Growing sprouts . . . Trees for 
shelter and woodlotting . . . growing fennel . . . Cost 
comparison of home heating . . . Building an African 
village. 

EG63: Special Bicentenary’ issue — Aboriginal Austa- 
lia and selfreliance . . . Traditional shelter and agriculture 
Rangers at Kakadu Gary Foley interview 
Mudbrick desert community centre . . .19th Century 
Aboriginal farmers... low voltage washing machines . 

Rooting tips . . . Battery warning . . . Fostering calves 


EG 64: Organic farms in Spain . . . Buying at dearing 
sales... Making and laying a shingle root... Basichome 
electrics . . . Dealing with building inspectors . . . The 
Seed Savers’ Network . . . Backyard astronomy . . . 
Mudtyick plastic coats ... Herbs: watercress .. . whole- 
some education. 


EG 65. Puppet making . . . Making pasta . . . Televison- 
free zone . . . Make a battery-operated blender . . . Food 
irradiation update . . . Cherryplum glut recipes . . . Earth 
sculpture . . . 12 volt wiring basics . . . Fallen timber into 
firewood . . . Angelica. 


EG 66: The Demountable Tirone . . . The Healthy 
House Cow... Confest'89... EARTH GARDEN INDEX, 
EG 51-65 . . . Egg gluts . . . bees . . . Solar powered 
workshop . . . Insect bit 1s .. . Home power batteries. 


EG 67: Getting rid of termites . . . Gourd Festival .. . 
Battery terms . . . Spanish organics . . . Colonial Black- 
smith . . . Small business ideas . . . Saving rainforests. 
EG 68: Buying a wood heater . . . Access to steep land 
... A frost-free winter garden . . . Self-sufficiency, De- 
pression style . . . Witchwood Farm . . . Mulled wine . . . 
Season by Season. 


EG 69: Home grown perfumes . . . Materials for solar 
power systems . . . Coping with calving .. . Dyer's woad 
... Cream, glorigys cream . . . Conveyancing tips . . - 
mulching potatoes . . . Safe building practices, et beau- 
coup d'autres trucs. 


EG 70: Building pole houses . . . A ten dollar workbench 
.. - Weeds in the kitchen . . . Foot problems of sheep . 
. Newsolar controller... New micro hydroelctric genera- 
tor... Chervil. 


EG 71: Certifying organic produce .. . Tarragon. . . 
growing kiwifruit . . . East Gippsland forests . . . Build a 
fret saw ... angopheras . . . The Natural House . . . grow 
bush tucker . . . Hydro power. 


in our last issue 


EG 72: Lining a cabin with ‘tree’ logs . . . Fire without 
matches . . . The Zen of digging . . . Butter making . . - 
Suburban Earth Gardening . . . bushfire preparation . . . 
making bird nest boxes . . . tree lucerne. 


It's back 
in print! 


With the first edition 
of Jackie French's 
superb Organic Gar- 
dening in Australia, 
all copies sold out in a 


few months. Now it's 
been reprinted at $10 
cheaper than the 
original price. Get 
your copy of this 
classic hard cover text 
with the order form 
on the opposite page. 


$15.95 posted. 
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